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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_- 

HE “lightning-flash” of which we spoke last week has 

not fallen, but there is only too much reason for 
apprehending that Russia and Japan within a short time 
will be at war. Telegrams promising peace are poured 
out of St. Petersburg, while Tokio remains sternly silent; 
but the position of the two Powers begins to be clearly 
understood. Japan in her last message demanded in 
courteous terms that her superior rights in Korea should 
be acknowledged, and that Russia should bind herself 
by treaty to respect the integrity of China. The Czar 
acceded to the first demand, though possibly with the rider 
that Japan should not fortify any position in Korea; but to 
the latter, after many consultations with his great advisers, 
he returned a definite refusal. Russia could negotiate about 
Manchuria only with Pekin. The answer in extenso has not 
yet been forwarded to Tokio, but its substance has been 
despatched, and the statesmen of Japan held their last con- 
ferences with the Emperor on February 4th. It is supposed 
that actual hostilities will commence next week; but both 
sides have shown a disposition to observe diplomatic con- 
ventions, and the rumours that they have commenced already 
are discredited. 














Incessant telegrams are received from the Far Hast as to 
warlike preparations and plans, but we confess to a deep 
distrust of them all. That the Japanese censorship is most 
severe is admitted, and we do not believe that the Russian 
Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff, would be less discreet. The 
most important of them all has been the report that the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur sailed out on what was 
probably a reconnaissance, returning on Thursday. Such 
mancuvres may mean very little, and it is far better 
for Englishmen to wait quietly and observe, remem- 
bering always that the first object of the Japanese must 
be to clear their seas, and then to seize the mouth 
of the Yalu, and spread along the course of that river. 
Their position in Korea will then be safe, and they can 
arrange for the struggle for Manchuria at their own dis- 
cretion. All depends, however, as in a war between an 
island Empire and a land Empire it always must depend, 
upon the mastery of the sea. If Japan loses that, she will be 
debarred from effective invasion even of Korea; if Russia 
loses it, she may be attacked at many points at once, 
Port Arthur is pronounced impregnable ; but that word is apt 
in the case of a great port to refer mainly to attack by sea. 


The progress of affairs in the Near East will probably 
depend entirely upon the progress of the war in the Far East. 
li the struggle does not turn rapidly in favour of Russia, it is 





darmerie, will declare war on Bulgaria, and endeavour to punish 
her severely for the shelter she has afforded to the insurgents. 
The Bulgarians, who are not afraid of the Turks, are therefore 
arming, are purchasing artillery and cartridges in France and 
Germany, and hope by the early spring to be ready to resist 
any Turkish rush. The great difficulty on both sides is want 
of money, which is much more embarrassing, however, to 
Bulgaria than to Turkey, where during a war everybody is 
left unpaid, and all available supplies diverted to the purchase 
of munitions. The Bulgarians say that for a defensive war 
they have two hundred thousand tough soldiers ; but they are 
afraid that if they win they will reap no advantage from their 
victory. The Russians do not wish them to be aggrandised, 
or to see any Power take a decided lead in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 


Weare glad to record the relief of Windhoek and Okahanja 
by a company of the German South-West African Battalion, 
which apparently marched up after the defeat of the 
Bondelswarts, and drove the Hereros into the mountains 
which lie to the north. The Governor has returned from the 
south, and the reinforcements sent from Germany are be- 
ginning to arrive. It will be slow work to establish tran- 
quillity and effectively chastise the rebels, for there can be no 
peace till the natives are thoroughly conquered. It is still 
possible that the rebellion may extend to the Ovampa tribe, 
who live to the north-east, for Gobabis, the chief place still 
besieged, is in their territory, An Ovampa rising would 
probably be more serious than that of the Hereros, as their 
country is more remote and difficult to operate in. 


Parliament was reopened on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., by the 
King with a State ceremonia) which out of doors was rather 
marred by the rain. Indoors, however, the scene was splendid, 
and the King read his Speech audibly and well. The Speech 
itself was not very interesting, there being no reference either 
to fiscal reform, to the projected Irish Roman Catholic 
University, or to the conditions to be imposed on Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal. The King referred in most cordial 
terms to the “friendly feelings” prevailing between Great 
Britain and France, and congratulated the country on the 
Alaskan award as a “final removal from the field of con- 
troversy” of “one of those misunderstandings in which ancient 
Boundary Treaties, made in ignorance of geographical facts, 
are so fertile.’ His Majesty made mention of Somaliland, 
where General Egerton’s successes will materially “contribute 
to the destruction of the Mullah’s power,’ and where we have 
the assistance both of Italy and Abyssinia, and then turned 
to the negotiations between Russia and Japan. “A disturb- 
ance of the peace” in the Far East “cannot but have de- 
plorable consequences,” but “my Government” will gladly 
afford towards “the promotion of a pacific solution” any 
assistance which can be “ usefully” rendered. His Majesty 
notes with satisfaction the appointment of an Italian General 
to the command of the Macedonian gendarmerie, but warns 
the Sultan that “ measures of amelioration are sorely needed 
in these unhappy regions.” 


Passing to more domestic subjects, his Majesty welcomes 
the laws passed in Australia and New Zealand under which 
they assume a larger share in measures of Imperial defence; 
observes that the “Political Mission” to Tibet has the 
concurrence of the Chinese Government, and will, it is 
hoped, “remove a constant source of difficulty and friction” ; 
and admits that the “ burden imposed on the resources of the 
country by the necessities of naval and military defence is’ 
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undoubtedly serious,” but “the possibility of diminishing 
this burden is being carefully considered.” Finally, his 
Majesty recounts a small list of legislative measures, of 
which one amending the licensing law will be a subject of 
fierce contention ; and another, a law to remove the necessity 
for re-election in the case of the acceptance of office by 
Members of the House of Commons, is unexpected. That, 


as we have always contended, will be a great Constitutional . 


improvement, but it will not pass without resistance from 
the Peers, to whose ciaim to office it acts as a protection. 


Perhaps the most interesting speech on the first night of 
the meeting of Parliament was that made by Lord Lans- 
downe. He, at least, gave us some information. As regards 
fiscal reform, he intimated that the Government “sympathised” 
with Mr. Chamberlain, but proposed for themselves a smaller 
scheme, more power to negotiate about duties, their motive 
being that they regarded fiscal reform as an enormous 
question, and declined to be “rushed” into settling it. As 
to the criticisms on his own Department, the movement: into 
Tibet, which had the concurrence of China, was not an inva- 
sion, but only a Political Mission intended to induce the 
Tibetans to behave properly. They had refused to keep 
their agreement to demarcate between Tibet and Sikkim, 
they had interfered contrary to treaty with our trade, and 
they had seized our subjects, besides being very insolent in 
their way of conducting all correspondence on those grievances, 
It was impossible to tolerate such behaviour, and Colonel 
Younghusband had therefore been despatched to warn and 
impress the governing monks, who despised all remonstrances 
from Pekin. As regards the Far East, discussion, Lord Lans- 
downe thought, was unadvisable, as Japan would accept no 
mediation; and as regards the Near East, the Government, 
while accepting the plans of reform devised by Russia and 
Austria, had warned the Sultan that if those plans failed, 
others of a much more far-reaching character would be laid 
before him. It was a sensible and clear, if rather colour- 
less, speech. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman followed the mover and 
seconder of the Address in the Commons in one of the most 
animated speeches he has ever made. The burden of 
it was a demand for more light on the aims of the 
Somaliland and Tibet Expeditions, on the Chinese labour 
question, and, above all, on the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment. They had practically a new Ministry in power, but 
was it a new Government with a new policy, or the old 
Government with a new policy? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman commended Lord Lansdowne for his action in 
regard to Macedonia, and expressed cordial approval of 
the main principle of the new War Office scheme. In 
regard to the Chinese labour question, he deprecated 
debate until all the documents had been laid on the 
table and a day given for the discussion of the question, 
but strongly demurred to the view that a Crown Colony, 
in which freedom of opinion did not exist, could be 
treated as a self-governing community. Reviewing the 
evolution of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman caused great laughter by reading extracts from a 
work by Sir William Anson on the duty of Cabinet Ministers 
who dissented from their colleagues. The Government’s 
policy of retaliation had never got beyond the stage of 
phrases and generalities,—e.g., did it mean Parliamentary or 
merely Executive action? What the Opposition wanted to 
know was what the Government’s policy was,and whether it 
was to be put into operation, or merely meant for show; and 
further, what was the exact relation between the minor and 
major, the official and the quasi-official, policy. 


In Mr. Balfour’s absence, the cause of which gave rise to 
general sympathy and regret, the responsibilities of leadership 
were shared between Mr. Akers-Douglas and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who replied to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
‘he arrangement not only served to show how seriously the 
Cabinet had been weakened by secessions, but emphasised 
the delicate and embarrassing position occupied by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. All things considered, he acquitted 
himself creditably of an awkward task, and scored some good 
debating points at the expense of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and Sir William Harcourt. Commenting on the attack 


Mee 
on “his right hon. friend the Member for West Birmingham” 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain regarded it as an extraordinary ang 
unusual proceeding to interrogate a gentleman who Was no 
longer a member of the Government as to the course he in- 
tended to pursue. He further contended that there Was no 
doubt about the attitude of the Government, and no diffig 
in the way of those who wished to ascertain what its policy 
was,—viz., freedom of negotiation, which would enable them 
to preserve the great interests committed to their care, Hg 
had no authority to deal with what happened in the Cabiniet, 
but he said, without fear of contradiction, that no man was 
ever more loyal to his colleagues, more generous to his 
supporters, than the Prime Minister, and whatever misundey. 
standing might have arisen, none of those who served with 
him would ever accuse him of having wilfully or deliberately 
deceived them,—a tribute which was very cordially received, 
In short, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, without triumphing ove 
the difficulties of the situation, at least reconciled -filial duty 
with loyalty to his chief ina way which secured him a friendly 
hearing. 


On Tuesday evening the Attorney-General, in reply toa 
question, defended his attitude towards the Whitaker Wright 
prosecution in a very able and straightforward speech. The 
decision not to prosecute was. not, he said, the decision of the 
Government, but of himself, upon whom the whole responsi. 
bility rested. “It is not a case in which the Government are 
advised by the Law Officers. The law casts upon the Attorney. 
General the duty of deciding upon. such a question in what I 
may almost call a judicial capacity.” On the evidence sub. 
mitted to him in the summer of 1902, he did not consider that 
the case fell within Section 84 of the Larceny Act, and he 
adduced very weighty reasons for his view, quoting a charge 
of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to a jury in 1880 in an 
exactly similar case. At the same time, he readily admitted 
that such cases should be brought clearly within the law, and 
he proposed legislation to deal with the matter on the lines of 
the Companies Act of 1900, making any conscious misstate. 
ment by a public company punishable. Sir Robert Finlay’s 
action throughout has been in every sense manly and con- 
scientious. We may rejoice that a Judge and jury were able 
to convict without doubting for a moment that the Attorney. 
General had ample justification for the line he took. We are 
glad to note that the Treasury is to repay the costs of the 
prosecution. 


The debate on the Address was resumed on Wednesday by 
Mr. John Redmond in a long and vehement speech. Starting 
from the statement that English government was too rotten 
to be amended, Mr. Redmond declared that his chief desire 
was to impress on the Government and the House that. no 
advantage which might be given to Ireland would be accepted 
as an alternative to Home-rule. Turning to education, he 
said that Ireland was the most backward country in Western 
Europe, and asked why the Prime Minister refused to carry 


| out the pledges given by successive Conservative Governments 


from 1885 downwards to grant the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
University education. They had been told that Lord 
Dunraven’s scheme had Government approval, but it had 
been set aside under pressure from Lord Londonderry. On 
this point he demanded an explicit statement, assuring the 
Government for his part that nothing short of the intro- 
duction of a Bill this Session would satisfy the Nationalist 
Members. Mr. Wyndham in reply, after defending the Irish 
administration of the Government, disclaimed any under- 
standing with the Irish party. In regard to Home-rule the 
Government stood where it had stood all along. He intended 
to introduce a Bill amending the Land Act, but refused to 
open the whole Land question. Personally he shared the 
views of the Premier on University education, but stated that 
the Government did not propose to bring in, as a Government, 
any measure dealing with the University question, holding 
that they had no right to put the pressure of party discipline 
or party comradeship upon a single man in respect of a 
question of this character. 


On Thursday Mr. Robson moved the Opposition “ War 
Commission” amendment in an able but somewhat inflam- 
matory speech. The chief points of his indictment were that 








‘the Prime Minister and his colleagues had ignored the advice 
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of their military experts, and that the Colonial Secretary had 
precipitated a collision by his provocative speeches, in spite of 
the warning of responsible soldiers that we were locally un- 
repared for war. Mr. Wyndham in his reply laid stress 
on the defective organisation of the War Office and the 
diplomatic difficulties of the situation. The Government, 
he contended, had done the best they could with the defec- 
tive machinery at their disposal, and as regards general 
preparations for war, he claimed that the record of the 
resent Government compared favourably with that of the 
Opposition. Mr. Chamberlain replied to the attacks on 
himself in a powerful debating speech. The war was 
inevitable, but to the last moment the Government had hoped 
for,and almost believed in, a pacific solution, and this hampered 
their action. In short, it was because the Cabinet hoped 
for peace that they had delayed war preparations,—a 
new and, coming from Mr. Chamberlain, not altogether 
convincing inversion of the maxim, Sz wis pacem para bellum. 
Earlier in the sitting Sir Michael Hicks Beach appealed to 
Mr. Morley to withdraw his fiscal amendment if opportunities 
were afforded for bringing forward a substantive Motion 
when the Premier had recovered from his illness. To this 
Mr. Morley declined to assent, pointing out that the debate 
was eagerly expected on all sides, and that it was reasonable 
to suppose that other Ministers besides the Premier were 
competent to expound and interpret the Government policy. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to give a broad view of the 
general situation, which suggests to us a weak Premier, a 
weak Government, and a weak-dominant party. None of the 
speeches yet made are important, though Lord Lansdowne’s 
is instructive; and in truth everything waits, and must wait, 
for the recovery of the Premier, who, we deeply regret to record, 
has been attacked by his old enemy, influenza. The pivot of all 
that is happening is Mr. Balfour, and until he has clearly 
explained his attitude towards fiscal reform, and its corollary, 
the taxation of bread, no politician can be exactly sure where 
he himself stands. It was hoped that Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment to be moved on Monday, in which he describes Free- 
trade. as the source of our prosperity, and deprecates any 
departure from its principles, would extract this information; 
but the Premier’s regrettable illness may cause a postpone- 
ment of the issue. Nobody will be satisfied with the 
explanations of his lieutenants. It is to be noted that the 
idea of an early Dissolution as the only tonic for the Govern- 
ment and the House is rapidly gaining ground. 


The meeting of the Liberal Unionist Council convened by 
Mr. Chamberlain was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Wednesday afternoon, and attended by eighty-six members 
out of a total number of a hundred and twenty-three, the 
Free-trade Unionists, with a few exceptions, absenting them- 
selves from the meeting. Two resolutions were passed, with 
only three dissentients:—(1) “That in the opinion of the 
meeting the existence and activity of the Central Liberal 
Unionist Association should be maintained.” (2) “That the 
officers of the Association be instructed to assist, as heretofore, 
all Liberal Unionist candidates and Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tions who are prepared to support the Unionist Government, 
without regard to their personal opinions upon the question 
of fiscal reform.” Taken by themselves, these resolutions 
appear to be of the most innocuous character. But Mr. 
Chamberlain in his opening speech left no shadow of a doubt 
as to what supporting the Unionist Government means. 


Liberal Unionism as now defined’ by’ Mr. Chamberlain 
means opposition to Home-rule plus’ the support of the 
Balfourite or the Chamberlainite fiscal policy. A Liberal 
Unionist may advocate the one or the other,'but he is at least 
committed to Mr. Balfour’s minimum. You may entertain 
what fiscal opinions you please, so long as they are not in 
favour of maintaining the fiscal status quo. We have only to 
add that we entirely repudiate this new définition, which it is 
impossible to reconcile with Mr. Balfour's original declaration, 
which involves the expulsion of Free-trade Unionists from the 
Association, and which converts it into a Protectionist caucus. 
We may note that at the meeting of the Metropolitan Liberal 


Unionist Federation on Thursday night, under the presidency | 


lutions was omitted, and though the difficulty we have raised 
was discussed, no decision was arrived atk 


The Government has decided on a very large measure of 
Army reform. The Report of the Committee for the Recon- 
stitution of the War Office was published on Monday, 
together with an authorised announcement that the Govern- 
ment had accepted its main proposals,—the abolition of the 
Commander-in-Chiefship, and the substitution of an Army 
Council on the Admiralty plan for the present War Office. 
If the advice of the Committee is accepted in detail, a point 
not yet fully affirmed, there will be an Inspector-General to 
“inspect and report” on the efficiency of the military forces; 
and the Council will consist of seven members,—viz., the 
Secretary of State; the first military member, who will regu- 
late military policy, staff duties, intelligence, mobilisation, 
training, and military education; the second military 
member, who will control recruiting, pay, discipline, and 
rewards; the third military member, who will arrange for 
supplies and transport, and the fourth, for armaments and 
fortifications. The first civil member will control civil 
business, and the second finance. 


We have discussed the general question involved in this 
scheme elsewhere, but must note here that the Committee 
desire to add to the Defence Committee now existing 
a permanent Department which shall inform the Premier, 
upon whose general ascendency they lay great stress, 
and shall keep him straight in all technical matters. 
They think this necessary to maintain continuity of action, 
and to provide against the chance of a Premier being 
appointed who is not interested in, or competent for, 
questions of national defence. There will be great dis- 
cussions upon this project, which involves a Constitutional 
innovation, and may introduce grave evils of its own, unless 
the duties of the new Department are very carefully defined. 
This, however, is a question for the future. For the present, 
the progress made is the resolve that the supreme control 
of the Army shall be regulated as the supreme control of the 
Navy already is. 


The official correspondence between Mr. Lyttelton and the 
Governor of Cape Colony on the subject of Asiatic labour for 
South Africa was published on Tuesday. Sir W. Hely- 
Hutchinson had, early in January, informed Mr. Lyttelton 
that the Prime Minister of Cape Colony still adhered to the 
views expressed by his Ministry last August,—viz., that the 
proposed measure would discourage white immigration, check 
the civilisation of the natives, and delay Federation. Mr. 
Lyttelton in reply declares that the Imperial Government 
adheres to the policy of treating the Transvaal as a self- 
governing Colony “unless a distinct Imperial interest is con- 
cerned.” He goes on to say that the Bloemfontein Conference 
contemplated the introduction of Asiatic unskilled labourers 
as a temporary expedient. Speaking in the House on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Lyttelton further defined the position of the 
Government. Opportunities for discussing the question in 
the House would be afforded before the Draft Ordinance came 
into force, but only during the debate on the Address. He 
further stated that as the Government were convinced that 
the introduction of Chinese labour was in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of the Transvaal, they did not think 
a Referendum necessary. Mr. Lyttelton, it seems to us, has 
hardly the courage of his convictions. If discussion is otiose 
and unnecessary, why have it? 


The result of the polling in the Ayr Burghs was declared 
on Saturday evening last, when Mr. Dobbie, the Liberal and 
Free-trade candidate, was returned by a majority of 44 over 
Mr. Younger, the Unionist and Balfourite. Between 1885 and 
1895 the seat changed sides regularly at each contest, but at 
the last two elections (1895 and 1900) it was held for the Con- 
servatives, with majorities of 335 and 590, by the late Mr. 
Orr-Ewing. The interesting feature about the contest was 
the refusal of Mr. Younger—guided, no doubt, by what had 
happened in Mid-Devon—to accept what he considered the 


‘compromising assistance of the Tariff, Reform League. 


Whichever way we look at the election, it is impossible to dis- 
cover any evidence of Scotland’s conversion to Protection. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





of Lord James of Hereford, the second of’ the. above reso- 


Consols' (24 per cent.) were on Friday 873. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


5 gee ver is always a feeling abroad just before the 
Session that the meeting of Parliament will imme- 
diately pour light on the situation, will clear off political 
fog, and thus enable the public to see how matters really 
stand. The expectation is often disappointed, and it has 
been disappointed this time. The country has still to 
wait for definitions. The rather long King’s Speech, 
though satisfactory so far as it goes, does not clear up 
anything, for it does not even refer to fiscal reform, which 
is convulsing all parties; to the attitude of this country 
in presence of the coming war in the Far East; or to the 
great question in South Africa, which, apart from its 
merits, may act as a new line of cleavage among politicians. 
Imperialists, at least, cannot forget that a man so strong 
and so little scrupulous as Lord Palmerston, and s0 
entirely devoted to the greatness of his country, was ready 
at any moment to risk his position and break with his 
supporters rather than tolerate for an instant a revival of any 
form of slavery. It is interesting, of course, to hear that 
the Government desires peace, and sympathises with the 
Macedonians, and is not sorry that the Alaskan question is 
out of the way, and is fairly confident about Somaliland, 
‘and so on; but these are not the questions which now 
divide parties and threaten the Government, and will in 
all human probability bring this Parliament to an end. 
Their careful avoidance shows either that the Cabinet is 
divided—an idea which is strengthened by Lord Lans- 
downe’s permission to members of the Government to 
differ on the urgency of fiscal reform—or that as yet the 
Premier has not made up his mind what precisely his 
policy is tobe. Then when business began it was paralysed 
by news that the Premier himself, upon whose utterances 
all wili depend, was unable to appear. He was not, we 
rejoiced to hear, in any danger; but we all know what 
influenza is, and how impossible it is for any one upon 
whom the pest has laid even a light grip to run the risk 
of pneumonia by facing the House of Commons. Lord 
Lansdowne in the Lords made a good speech, and in saying 
thatthe Government,and he himself especially, sympathised 
with Mr. Chamberlain, but would nct be induced to “rush” 
the question, he probably indicated the policy of “ beating 
time” which the Cabinet has resolved on; but the matter 
does not rest with the Lords, and the Commons felt them- 
selves to be reduced to an academic body. Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman made an amusing speech, in which he 
asked with great point whether the Government thought 
that the old law that the greater includes the less was 
suspended for their benefit ; but there was no Premier to 
explain why he was not the less, and Mr. Chamberlain not 
the greater. The Chancelior of the Exchequer attempted 
a reply; but between the unexpectedness of his position, 
and perhaps some trouble in his own mind, he was 
obviously ill at ease, and when he sat down the 
mental fog was just as dense as before. The absence 
of the Premier, in truth, disconcerted everybody, a fact 
which, among other things, proves this,—that the exact 
position of Mr. Balfour is not yet understood—pace the 
Home Secretary—even by his nearest colleagues. If it 
had been, there is plenty of ability on the Front Bench to 
defend it, and summon the hosts who form the majority 
behind them to defend it too. It is nonsense to say, as we 
see some Liberal journals are saying, that the Cabinet is 
incompetent. It is not a very strong Cabinet, but it could 
do the work of debating just as well as its opponents if 
only it were as sure as they are of what it intended to do 
and say. It is not equally sure, and therefore such powers 
as it has—and we do not even wish to depreciate them— 
are of necessity unused. The atmosphere is too thick for 
any powers to be fairly displayed. A man is not powerless 
because he cannot swim as fast as he could run. 


A radical weakness born of uncertainty, and extending 
from the Government to the House of Commons, seems 
to us to be the note of this fresh Session, and to pre- 
sage an early Dissolution. To “sympathise ” with Mr. 
Chamberlain while refusing to accept more than a morsel 
of his policy can only indicate uncertainty. An uncertain 
Government is a Government with no mind, and a 
Government without a mind cannot control a party in 





aa 
which there are already half-a-dozen groups, each marked 
by its own special degree of restiveness. The Free-tradg 
Unionists have broken loose already. The Half-Free-tradg 
Unionists, who accept “retaliation,” but not taxes oy 
bread, are waiting to see whether they must break 
loose also. The Agrarians, of whom Mr. Chaplin is the 
representative, are fretting with fear lest they should 
be deserted, and their last hope of recovering their 
old rents should disappear under a cloud of soothin 
words; while those manufacturers who desire Pro. 
tection are all doubting whether if they keep the pledve 
to raise wages their position will be any better than 
before. And behind and above these groups, enveloping 
the whole Unionist party except the convinced Free-traders, 
there is the uneasy fear that the country which votes may 
after all be against them, and their seats may be forfeited 
through their hesitations. Mr. Chamberlain’s meetings 
do not look like that; but the by-elections do, and who js 
to tell for sure whether the latter are ominous or only 
accidental ? If Mr. Balfour when he is about again— 
which we heartily hope will be soon—supports Mr, 
Chamberlain, this uneasiness will become more acute; 
while if he throws his dangerous ally over—we only sug. 
gest that to exhaust the argument—the Chamberlainites 
will form one more hostile group, and a group with the 
power of forcing a Dissolution. All parties will soon 
weary of a situation like that; and when all parties ar 
weary, and yet the situation cannot be changed, a Disso. 
lution cannot be far off. It is all the nearer because the 
Government itself, as the best excuse for its indecision, 
declares that nothing can be decided until the people asa 
nation has been consulted. That is but a poor saying for 
a man who once said that, being leader, he intended to 
lead; but still, this is a democratic country, and as no 
one else seems able to decide, recourse must be had to the 
only power which cannot speak without deciding, and 
whose decision is irresistible. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE ARMY. 


: ie country will, we feel satisfied, hear with great 

pleasure that the office of Commander-in-Chief is 
to be abolished, and that the old system is to be dis. 
established in favour of an Army Council consisting of 
seven members—viz., the Secretary of State, four soldiers, 
and two civilians—each with his own specified and 
important duties. The British people have always desired 
of late years that the governing body of the Army 
should be reorganised on the scheme employed for the 
government of the Navy. They do not know much about 
the details of the subject, less, indeed, than a people so 
warlike and so constantly engaged in little wars might be 
expected to know; but they think in a broad way, they 
see that the administration of the Navy is successful while 
that of the Army is not, and they wish therefore to govern 
the Army as the Navy is governed. As this is substan- 
tially the plan recommended by the “ Reconstitution of 
the War Office Committee,” and accepted by the Ministry 
and the Crown, they will, if action follows close upon 
promise, be content, and will not grudge the heavy pensions 
which we foresee will be necessary to satisfy the personal 
claims of the great officers who are devoted to the oll 
system, and cannot on that account be expected to work a 
new one. If the pensions are liberal, and personal ques- 
tions shunted out of the way, this part of the scheme 
will, we feel sure, attract support both in the country 
and the two Houses, and Mr. Arnold-Forster or his 
successor will only have to arrange the details, a task 
of great magnitude, no doubt, but one in which he will have 
the benefit of the long experience of the Admiralty. This, 
it will be observed, is the only portion of the Report of the 
Committee as yet accepted, and, reserving some details, we 
have nothing but congratulations to offer both to the Premier, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, and the country. They have decided 
on a plan, instead of frittering themselves away on vague 
generalities or appointing a wilderness of Committees, and 
the plan is, as we have always contended, the right one. It 
secures for the future the predominance of the civil power, 
the Secretary of State being, of course, responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the country, and it secures to him, if he chooses 
the right men, a thoroughly efficient administrative 
machine, not too big, and with the needed elements in it 
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of permanence and experience. The objection which will 
be raised in many quarters, that the Army will have no 

rofessional single head, is futile, for that head—even 
when it was the Duke of Wellington—never succeeded in 
making a satisfactory Army, and was so constantly over- 
ruled by the civil power that he has not infrequently felt 
himself left with means totally inadequate even to the 
defence of the country from invasion. — The supreme 

ower over every branch of the State organisation must in 
this country be entrusted toa civilian, who, as Lord Cromer 
shows in his admirable paper on the subject in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century, has constantly proved himself the most 
efficient of military reformers. The chief merit of a 
Council is that a decision must come forth as the decision 
of the Council, and not of any single man. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for a Secretary of State to refuse to be 
guided by expert advisers, or expert advisers to refuse to 
accept the view of the Secretary of State. The decision 
must be unanimous, or there are resignations, on which 
the public can judge. The Navy finds itself able to be 
splendidly loyal to a Board, and why should not the Army 
be loyal to a Council, more especially if the Council so 
increases its efficiency and ameliorates its condition that 
the country will believe in the Army as it now believes in 
the Navy? Its confidence in the latter is absolute, yet its 
knowledge of the technique of naval affairs is of necessity 
less than its knowledge, imperfect as that is, of the 
technique of military organisation. If there is in armies, 
as is so constantly asserted, a necessity for loyalty to an 
individual, there is the King. Queen Victoria was a 
woman, and could not, except by a Constitutional fiction, 
be an ultimate Commander-in-Chief; but during her reign 
men died by the thousand with an acute feeling in their 
hearts that one at least of their motives for cheerfully 
giving their lives was loyalty to her. 

It is essential to the success of this scheme that 
the Council, with the Secretary of State as its con- 
trolling and responsible member, should be supreme in 
all Army affairs. The new officer who is to be created, 
the Inspector-General, will be under, and responsible 
to, the Council, and will therefore not withdraw from 
that body any of the responsibility which rightly belongs 
to it. Some may view with suspicion the creation 
of a “Department of Defence,” to exist as a permanent 
body, and instruct the Premier and the Defence Com- 
mittee. That the Premier should be virtually the 
Constable of the Realm, and responsible for its defence, 
we have always maintained. He is the alter ego of the 
King, and as such should exercise a supervising control 
over all Departments, including the Army and Navy; but 
it may be asked what he wants with a special Depart- 
ment of officials under him. To secure continuity, it 
is answered, and also to make sure that he is com- 
petent by giving him a body of experts to advise him. 
He himself should be the link or nexus to keep the 
two branches of national defence in harmony. That 
is in times of emergency the most useful function of 
the Crown, which the Premier constitutionally represents. 
As the Department is at present sketched, it is simply an 
Information Bureau, against which nothing can be said. 
But it is possible that such a Department might develop 
substantive powers of its own under a weak or indolent 
Premier. No contingency could be more fatal, for it 
would mean the weakening of what is the pivot of the 
whole system, the position of the Committee of Defence, 
not as a static bureau, but as an integral part of each 
Government, capable of indefinite extension both in 
personnel and duties under the hands of a strong Premier. 
We readily admit the value of an Information Department 
attached to the Committee; but, lest we fall again 
into the old slough from which the new scheme is meant 
to save us, we would urge that the greatest care be 
exercised in defining its scope and constitution. There 
should be no difficulty about this, for its duties and 
position are perfectly clear. Some may object that there 
is already an Intelligence Department under the Army 
and Navy Boards. But army intelligence and naval 
intelligence are two separate things. We want a third 
form which shall deal with defensive problems on the 
broadest basis, a work which is impossible for either of 
the specialist Departments. ‘There is also the question of 
Indian defence, which no Intelligence Department is 
directly concerned with. ‘The Information Bureau. will, 





therefore, as we understand it, deal with the intelligence 
work of three oftices—the Admiralty, the War Office, and 
the India Office—and correlate the special requirements of 
each so as to form complete problems of Imperial defence, 
which it is the work of the Defence Committee to deal 
with. There is a further reason for this bureau. The 
Premier is, as we have said, in the broadest sense our 
Defence Minister. In all other Departments of State 
there is a permanent staff to assist the head. But the 
Premier in this capacity has no such assistance, and it 
is the primary work of the bureau to provide him with 
a secretariat. If this is kept clearly before the mind of 
the Government in creating the office, we see no reason 
to fear any injurious development. A Premier should no 
more be able to put the blame upon this Department, it 
things went wrong, than upon his private secretary. 





THE POLISH QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 


sae nation which forcibly extends its borders adds to 
its political troubles. If the example of Ireland 
were not enough to emphasise the price that must be paid 
for the conquest of an alien race, we need only look at the 
three great Eastern Monarchies, which have not yet suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the heart-burnings aroused by their 
partitions of Poland more than a century ago. It was 
very well for Kosciusko to cry, ‘“ Finis Poloniae!” as he 
sank wounded on the field of Maciejowice—if he really did 
make a remark which he always afterwards denied—but 
Poland was by no means ended: it affords a striking 
instance of a nation which, being dead, yet speaketh. 
The Parliaments of Austria and Germany alike have to 
reckon with their little knot of irreconcilable Polish 
Deputies, and though Russia avoids troubles of this sort 
by the simple device of having no Parliament, her “Vistula 
Government” is not one of the least thorns in the flesh of 
the Czar and his advisers. It is curious to note, as 
the student of history can hardly fail to do, that the 
Poles seem to feel active discontent with their present 
situation in inverse ratio to the historical blame which can 
be attached to their spoilers. Of the three Powers which 
divided Poland among themselves in 1772-95, Russia had 
the greatest show of right on her side, because the chief 
portion of the territory which she annexed consisted of 
ethnically Russian provinces which the house of Jagellon 
had in earlier days torn forcibly from the house of Rurik. 
Prussia and Austria had far less right to their share, 
which they could only claim on the good old plea of main- 
taining the balance of power,—the diplomatic way of 
saying that if our neighbours take what is not theirs, we 
must take an equivalent—blessed word !—in order to keep 
ourselves abreast of them. Yet Austria has had com- 
paratively small trouble with her Polish subjects, though 
she aggravated her offence by annexing Cracow in defiance 
of all rules of international law, and it is only of late 
years that Prussia has suffered from the outbreak of 
that Polish agitation which Count von Bilow solemnly 
denounced a fortnight ago in the Reichstag. The per- 
sistence of the Polish spirit of nationality—perhaps we 
should rather say its growth in recent times—is the more 
remarkable because, of all the great kingdoms that arose 
out of the break-up of the Roman Empire and the folk- 
wanderings, Poland was the least homogeneous and the 
least stable. Discordant in race and unworkable in con- 
stitution, it never had a reasonable. justification for 
existing. The wit of man could hardly conceive a more 
absurd political arrangement than the liberwm veto, by the 
exercise of which a single Member of the Polish Diet had 
the constitutional right to put an end to any business, 
however important. Nominally an elective Monarchy, 
Poland was in fact a military oligarchy in which a tithe of 
the people held the rest in bondage hardly to be paralleled 
since Carthage. How is it that the lapse of a century has 
converted Poland into the symbol of down-trodden nation- 
alities, and given the Poles a strength of national senti- 
ment and a thirst for freedom which they never possessed 
in the heyday of independent existence,—not even when 
John Sobieski drove the Ottoman thunder-cloud back 
from the very walls of Vienna ? 

The answer to this question may be found partly in the 
history of the treatment of the Poles by their new masters, 
and partly in the circumstances to which Count von 
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Biilow’s interesting speech of January 23rd calls atten- 
tion. In. the first place, we have many grounds for 
believing that nothing cements the sentiment of nationality 
like pressure from without. The typical case is that of 
the Jews,.who were always quarrelling among themselves 
and splitting into cliques and factions when they formed a 
nation, but have been preserved in their racial unity by 
the harsh treatment that has been meted out to them ever 
since they were driven from Palestine. So we observe that 
the feeling of nationality—the craving for what, following 
the fashionable terminology of the day, Count von Biilow 
calls “ Pan-Polish” propaganda—is strongest in Russia, 
where the Poles have been horribly ill-governed through 
nearly the whole of the last century, and where the 
attempts made to stamp out their very language have 
recoiled, as such things usually do, upon the heads of the 
statesmen who have made them. In Galicia, where the 
Austrian Government has exerted a mild, and on the 
whole tolerable, sway without attempting to interfere with 
the language or religion of the new subjects whom the 
Empress-Queen accepted with unfeigned reluctance, there 
is no very acute Polish question, and the agitation carried 
on by the Deputies is partly an echo from without, partly 
a consequence of the necessity that seems to be laid on all 
Members of the perturbed Austrian Parliament to find 
some plausible ground of disagreement with their fellows, 
—some reason for being “agin the Government.” In 
Prussian Poland there are deeper grounds for disunion. 
There seems to be an unfortunate natural antipathy 
between the Germans and Poles,—or, in a wider sense, 
between men of Teutonic and Slavonic race. The 
Germans prosper in Russia, but are universally detested. 
The recent development of great industries in Russian 
Poland, which is bringing Warsaw and Lodz to be 
regarded as the Sheffield and Birmingham of the Czar’s 
Empire, is almost wholly due to the immigration of 
German employers and German capital, which are for 
the first time importing commercial prosperity into any 
part of ancient Poland. But it is regarded with grave 
suspicion by Russian statesmen, and with dangerous 
dislike by the Russian people. The strongest bond of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance is to be found in a common 
hatred and fear of Germany, felt equally on the quays of 
the Seine and the banks of the Volga. Slavs and Celts 
have something in common which shrinks angrily from 
the slower-witted but stronger and more solid Teuton. 
When we add to this the Prussian ideal of “ government 
by drill-sergeant,” which was so well illustrated recently 
by the school-riots at Posen, it is not difficult to perceive 
why Count von Biilow finds an awkward and unpromising 
Polish agitation upon his hands. 

We regret to add that we see little prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement of the Polish question, which may at 
any time thrust itself upon the notice of Europe as a 
dangerous disturber of the public peace. Many of us can 
still remember the outrageous methods which Russia ap- 
plied to it in 1863,—methods which the general conscience 
could hardly tolerate at this time of day, and with which 
it might yet be exceedingly difficult to interfere without 
grave international dangers. Close observers think that a 
new Polish rebellion might be quite possible if Russia 
were to find her attention drawn away by such a war as is 
now impending in the Far East. In Prussian Poland the 
more peaceful and humane weapon forged by Bismarck is 
apparently confessed a failure. In 1886 he announced, as 
a panacea for the dangers which he saw in the growth of 
a Polish sentiment within the borders of the Empire, a 
policy of expropriation of Polish landowners. Fifteen 
millions sterling were to be spent in buying out the old 
aristocracy, and replacing them by German “colonists.” 
It was still thought, we see, that the szlachta, the nobility 
who constitute perhaps one million out of the ten now in- 
habiting Russian Poland, were the only part of the nation 
that counted,—as had, indeed, been the case throughout 
the history of independent Poland. In this Bismarck was 
but following the precedent set by Russia, where as long 
ago as 1865 a Ukase was issued prohibiting the acquisition 
of any fresh land by Poles, and providing that whenever 
a landowner left no lineal descendant his estates should 
pass into Russian hands. Now Count von Biilow practically 
confesses that this policy has been a failure. Thecentre of 
gravity of the “Polish agitation” has moved lower down. It 
isno longer the landowners, but the peasantsand the workmen 


who are to be feared. It is rather a painful commentaiy 
on the work of German civilisation that Count von Biilgy. 
finds himself compelled to speak in terms of grave ‘repro: 
bation of the very developments among the working 
classes which in a free country are regarded as ‘the ‘best 
fruits of progress. The wicked Polish peasants’ anq 
workmen are actually venturing, it seems, to’ prot 
vide themselves with libraries, co-operative associations 
popular banks. There must surely be something: rottey 
in a policy which is forced to decry thrift, education, self: 
help, as practised by its proletariat. Might not ong 
suggest that an educated and productive Pole is a mor 
useful member of the community than a lazy and ignorant 
German? Perhaps it will some day occur to a heaven) 
born statesman in Prussia or Austria—possibly even in 
Russia—to treat the Poles on the same footing with ‘other 
subjects, and see what effect that will produce. It ig g 
bad look-out for the prosperity—even for the peace 
of North-Eastern Europe if the Polish question is to:bg 
treated solely on the lines of the intolerant and short. 
sighted policy indicated by the Imperial Chancellor. 





IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


T is a fortunate coincidence that simultaneously with 
the issue of the Report of the Army Reform 
Committee the kindred question of Imperial defence 
should be brought before the country. Mr. Asquith’s 
admirable address to the British Empire League on 
Monday was inspired by that sane Imperialism which is 
at once long-sighted and practical. In remodelling our 
Army mechanism we must remember that we are framing 
a scheme not for an island but for an Empire. We 
must endeavour to make use of that loyal and fighting 
spirit which permeates our Colonies, by encouraging and 
directing it on similar lines to our own. It will bea 
poor Army reform which provides an effective war 
organisation for the British Islands and India, and leaves 
the Colonies without the benefit of our advice. and 
co-operation. “ Vous faites la guerre comme un satrape,” 
wrote the indignant Napoleon to his brother Joseph; and 
it is a warning we may well apply to ourselves. To 
neglect the Army in peace and call out ill-organised levies 
in war, to accept Colonial aid at a crisis and thereafter to 
make no effort to render such assistance permanent and 
fully effective, is the true policy of the satrap, which we 
trust we have done with forever. The first step in the 
right direction has already been taken in the admission of 
Sir Frederick Borden, the Canadian Minister of Militia, 
to the councils of the Committee of Defence. This could 
only mean that the Government were alive to the im, 
portance of advice from the Colonies on the defence of 
that Empire of which they form a part, and that -they 
also wished to ensure that in the organisation of their 
local forces the Colonies should be assisted by the Lest 
expert knowledge which Britain can command. Mr. 
Asquith in his speech stated very clearly the two grounds 
which make collaboration a necessity. You cannot divide 
the Empire into water-tight compartments, and declare 
that the problems of each department end with its own 
boundaries. Canadian defence involves the question of 
the defensive policy of the whole Empire, and equally any 
change in the disposition of the British land or sea forces 
has a direct bearing upon the security of each Colony. 
“You must get first-hand knowledge from all these out- 
lying parts as to what are their own special necessities, 
and what is the particular part they are prepared to play 
in this great composite work.” In the second place, it is 
desirable that the local forces of each Colony should be 
organised efficiently, and as far as possible on similar lines, 
so that in case of war they may be easily subsumed under 
one military system. ‘Each of our separate Colonies has 
its own local requirements, which it has to meet more or 
less upon the spot out of its own resources and for itself; 
and in determining what is the best way of organising 
local forces for local requirements it is of the highest 
importance that they should be able to take counsel with 
the Imperial authorities here,” In the great problem of 
defence Britain and her Colonies must give and take 
advice from each other with all freedom, since both sides 
are vitally concerned in the solution. 





The pivot of the scheme is the Defence Committee in its 
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nem form. It has attached to it a permanent Department, 
which its advocates believe—and in spite of an apparent 
difficulty we are inclined to.agree with them—will form 
the mind of the Army and Navy, systematising and 
studying the data. which the eyes and brains of Intelli- 
gence Officers provide for it. It will be the bureau to 
which will come Colonial Reports and statistics, and the 
whole raw material for a policy of Imperial defence. This 
bureau in turn will be the servant of the Defence Com- 
mittee, providing it with the latest information, digested 
and clarified, so that the Committee will be able to 
ascertain easily at any time what is the effective strength 
of the Empire, and also to find the skeleton of a policy for 
any situation it may have to face. The bureau will be 
the memory and the analytic faculty of the _Forces, the 
Committee itself their shaping and directing intelligence. 
But this central brain must be a real intelligence, and to be 
real it must be complete. Since it will have to decide 
the gravest Imperial questions, it should be an Imperial 
Council. A Council of Englishmen presided over by the 
Prime Minister of the day may be a very efficient consulta- 
tive body on most questions ; but there will certainly be 
matters which it will not be able to determine correctly, 
however fully it may be fed with facts by the permanent 
bureau. If representatives of the great Colonies were 
admitted, not merely as assessors but as actual members, 
there would be no joints in its armour. A Colonial 
Minister for Defence might sit on it during his term of 
office; or if this plan were found to be unworkable, a dis- 
tinguished ex-Minister, or even an unofficial expert, might 
have a seat. No supply of documents, however ample, is 
complete without an interpreter. We should not think of 
creating a Committee of Defence consisting only of civilians, 
leaving it to their natural acumen to interpret and use the 
information supplied to them. In the same way, however 
perfect our intelligence system, its results will never be 
adequately used unless we have also the evidence of local 
representatives to supplement them. The Colonial members 
would be another permanent nucleus to add to the In- 
formation Bureau. ‘They need not change either with the 
British Ministry which appointed them or the Colonial 
Ministry which they represented, any more than the extra 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
vary. The one great danger in British policy is that one 
Government may undo what another Government has 
done; and though we should strongly object to the 
creation of an Aulic Council outside of parties, yet it is 
wise to make a body entrusted with such grave duties as 
stable as is reasonably possible. 


Of the many modes of Imperial union which are cried 
inthe market-place, a Defence Committee seems to us the 
best, because the simplest and the most necessary. It 
involves no rude change in our Constitution. At present, 
when all our war machinery is being taken to pieces, there 
can be little objection to a further change in the recon- 
struction when this change is amply justified on its merits. 
It is only carrying one step further a scheme which has 
already approved itself in practice. If the late war taught 
one lesson above others, it was the necessity for a new 
relationship between British and Colonial forces in order 
to make the most of the splendid fighting stuff which our 
Colonies offered us. ‘They have a natural aptitude for 
soldiering, and a keen interest in all the details of military 
organisation. But until some kind of collaboration is 
arrived at this keenness will be wasted, and when we 
next call for Colonial aid we shall have the same 
casual units instead of regiments so drilled and organ- 
ised that they can be readily subsumed under our own 
system. There are countless details in regard to which a 
Common Council for Defence could effect a real reform. 
Looking at the defence of the Empire as a single great 
problem, it could prevent the unnecessary dissipation of 
energy in one quarter, and stir up activity in another. It 
could provide some means for the transfer of Colonial 
officers to Imperial reviments, and of British officers to 
Colonial forces, a reform which would be a great magnet 
in. Colonial recruiting. Especially it could insist upon 
some uniformity of training and management for all the 
forces of the Crown, which would treble their efficiency 
when the occasion arose for them to act together. It would 
please the Colonies to feel that they had a share in the 
military policy of the whole Empire, and increase the sense 
of solidarity and cohesion among them. Such are a few 








of the practical advantages. But the main argument is 
that it would increase the efficiency of the Defence Com- 
mittee itself. Its primary function is to harmonise 
naval and military requirements in one great policy 
of defence; but since the defence is not insular, but 
Imperial, its constitution, if it is constituted at all, 
should correspond to its aims. 





THE SOUTHWARK AND BIRMINGHAM 
BISHOPRICS. 


Were else may be uncertain with regard to 
the course of Parliamentary business, there can 
be no doubt as to the pledges of the Government on the 
subject of the Bill sanctioning the constitution of new 
bishoprics for Southwark and Birmingham. When, to 
the profound disappointment and regret. of all those 
interested in the efficiency of ecclesiastical administration 
in South London and in the Midlands, the attempt to 
carry through the Bishoprics Bill was abandoned last 
August, Mr. Balfour gave it most clearly to be understood 
that the Bill would be brought forward early in the 
Session of 1904, with a view to avoiding all danger of 
another failure of the same kind. It was, be it remem- 
bered, a Government measure. As such it had been 
introduced and carried through the House of Lords, and 
included by the Prime Minister, a few days before its with- 
drawal, among the measures which, in his opinion, it was 
imperative that Parliament should place on the statute- 
book before the prorogation. But in face of the obstruc- 
tion, obstinate in quality though small in volume, which 
was offered to it, its passage could only be secured by the 
aduption of the Closure, and in the last fortnight of the 
Session it was impossible to obtain the attendance of a 
sufficient number of Members to enforce the Closure, 
unless, indeed, Ministers were prepared to talk of 
resignation and Dissolution. Few more unfortunate 
incidents have marked the recent history of the British 
Parliament. 


Here was a simple question of giving legislative effect 
to a rearrangement of the areas of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration in two of the most important and most densely 
populated parts of the country, and of reinforcing its 
personnel, at charges to be met entirely out of Church 
resources, and as to the great proportion of them from 
the generosity of living Churchmen. In the case of the 
Birmingham bishopric, as we understand, that generosity, 
in leading which Bishop Gore has taken a most conspicuous 
part, has already provided, or guaranteed, the whole of the 
money required for the endowment fund, beyond the 
£800 a year assigned from the revenues of the contributory 
See of Worcester. In the case of the Southwark bishopric, 
which, of course, is to consist, roughly speaking, of the 
metropolitan and suburban portions of the present diocese 
of Rochester, £500 a year is to be drawn from the 
revenues of the parent See. For the rest, it is part of the 
proposed scheme that out of the funds arising from 
the sale of Addington Park, the former residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, £15,000 should be reserved 
for the establishment of a new episcopal residence at or 
near Rochester, and that a small remainder of perhaps 
about £5,000 (the bulk of the whole money from the 
sale going to provide a new archiepiscopal residence at 
Canterbury) should go to the endowment fund of the 
new Southwark bishopric. The reasons for these arrange- 
ments are (a) that it. is proposed to detach the rural 
deaneries of East and West Dartford from the Canterbury 
diocese and attach them to the reduced diocese of 
Rochester; (b) that the present residence of the Bishops 
of Rochester is in South London, and will naturally 
become the residence of the Bishops of Southwark; and 
(c) that the Southwark diocese will contain so extra- 
ordinary a concentration of poor that any moderate 
relief of the resources of the new diocese out of unde- 
niably Church funds would seem the most right and proper 
thing imaginable. Some £30,000 has yet to be secured 
towards the endowment fund of the Southwark bishopric, 
but there is good reason to anticipate that when the Bill 
authorising its constitution has become law no long time will 
pass before the financial conditions are completely satisfied. 
The revenue of the new Southwark See will be £3,500 a 
year, reckoning the house at £500; and if it be said that 
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this is needlessly large, the answer is that £3,500 a year 
was the minimum annual value of the endowment fund 
for new bishoprics mentioned in the Act of 1878, 
facilitating.the establishment of the bishoprics of Wake- 
field, Newcastle, Southwark, and Liverpool; that the value 
of money has not risen in the interval; that the Bishop 
of Southwark will in all probability need a suffragan to 
help him in the supervision of two and a half millions of 
people ; and that the general calls upon the Bishop of that 
wilderness of poverty called South London must be quite 
exceptionally heavy. 

For our own part, if we were looking about for ecclesias- 
tical ideals, we should hold that there was much to be said 
for a very considerable increase in the number of chief 
officers, with a reduction in the burdens—moral, physical, 
and financial—laid upon each, and a corresponding re- 
duction in the scale of average emolument. But nothing 
of that kind is in view, or is in accord with the present 
or approaching temper of the nation. The financial 
arrangements proposed in connection with both the 
Southwark and the Birmingham bishopric schemes are 
framed, but by no means too liberally, in harmony with the 
current feeling as to what is naturally expected of a 
Bishop of an extremely populous diocese in respect of 
work, of hospitality, and of general liberality to diocesan 
objects. In both cases the schemes represent the practi- 
cally unanimous view of those acquainted with the needs 
of the existing dioceses concerned as to the lines on which 
it is essential to move in order to allow the principal 
organisation for the spiritual and moral elevation of the 


people of all classes to realise, or even to approach, its | 


own full possibilities of efficiency. In both cases it ‘is 
within the knowledge of all well-informed persons that 
the existing dioceses are totally unworkable, even at the 
cost of the most exhausting labours on the part of Bishops 
who are recognised, even by those who disagree with them, 
as combining devotion and ability of the first order. 
Strain every nerve as they may and do, it is impossible 
for them to overtake the tasks pressing upon them,— 
impossible for them to exercise that pervading super- 
vision over their clergy, to establish and maintain that 
personal touch with all their parishes, which are of 
the essence of the successful working of an episcopal 
Church. And it is not only the best, but the over- 
whelmingly predominant, opinion in both the districts in 
question that in the establishment of the proposed new 
dioceses lies the one true hope of securing that, humanly 
speaking, the Church of England shall have a fair chance 
of doing her work worthily for the vast populations con- 
cerned. 

The two cases present contrasts as well as resemblances. 
In that of Birmingham there is a community exceptionally 
well organised in all other than ecclesiastical respects. In 
regard to municipal activities, to politics, and to education 
in all its branches, the Midland capital has achieved an 
effective corporate unity which commands the envy, in 
many ways, of the rest of the country. It may well be 
regarded as a grievous anomaly that from the Churchmen 
of Birmingham there should be withheld the opportunity, 
long ago accorded to those of Manchester and Liverpool, 
of realising their own proper unity, by having a Bishop of 
their own. So ordered and organised they might reason- 
ably hope to contribute far more effectively than is now 
possible to them to the treatment of the manifold social 
problems which press upon all good citizens even in that 
great centre of industry and of intelligence. And if they are 
willing, as they are, to meet all the needful charges of the 
required ad ministrative change, there is something astonish- 
ing in the temper of those who would throw difficulties in 
their way. But the responsibilityso assumed becomes almost 
appalling when it is extended to the obstruction of the 
rearrangement of ecclesiastical supervision called for in the 
case of South London. For there we do not see the cor- 
porate life of Birmingham, or any distant approach to it. 
‘here it is in the building up of a sense of unity in Church 
affairs that we may hope to see the beginnings of the general 
unity so profoundly needed for the purpose of grappling 
with the overpowering problems presented by that vast 
collocation of poor. Further, by the proposed constitution 
of the Southwark diocese there would. be strongly pro- 
moted the creation of some effective sense of responsibility 
on the part of the well-to-do whose employments are in 
Loudon, but their homes in the pleasant Surrey suburbs 


a 
and country outside, for the welfare—spiritual, mora] and 
physical—of the masses whose homes and whose work 
alike lie in the leagues of mean streets south of the 
Thames. Among the most trusted representatives of the 
working classes there is, we are convinced, nothing but 
friendliness towards an ecclesiastical project which the 
recognise as being essentially connected with the beat 
kinds of social progress. We cannot believe that th 
House of Commons will lightly allow another Session to 
pass without enacting the simple legislation needed to set 
the Church free to rise, at her own cost, in Birmingham 
and in South London to the full height of her mission in 
the service of those great communities. 








THE CULT OF THE ARENA. 


T° is not a pleasure for any Englishman to come to the 

conclusion that there is a noticeable decadence in the 
spirit in which the great English games and open-air sports 
are carried on. But to what other conclusion can a fair. 
minded man come, lovking at the signs which he may 
observe in almost any daily paper he picks up? What would 
be the contrast which he would be compelled to draw between 
the conditions under which what are called English national 
sports are carried on to-day, and the conditions under which 
they were carried on fifty or a hundred years ago? If he 
began, for instance, with cricket—the greatest of all open-air 
games—would he be elated or depressed by the signs of the 
i times? Fifty or sixty years ago what is now called “first. 
class” cricket was a pastime. Matches were got up and 
| played much in the same casual, happy spirit as that in which 
| a game of billiards is played in a country house after 
‘dinner. It did not matter very much, so far’at all events ag 
| money was concerned, which side won; the thing was to 
get a game and to play the game hard. To-day all first 
class cricket is pure business. County cricket is a compe. 
tition between purses. The county which is sufficiently 
fortunately placed in the matter of a long purse to be able to 
command the services of the best professionals and the best 
so-called amateurs is able to attract to its matches the 
largest number of sightseers, each of whom pays sixpence or 
a shilling at the gate for the privilege of watching the game. 
It is the same with “first-class” football. Years ago there 
were numbers of amateur football clubs, mostly ‘‘old-boy” 
teams, who represented the different public schools, and 
played matches with one another without a thought of Asso- 
ciation cups and so forth. To-day the amateur clubs—those 
which have survived, for most of them have practically dis. 
appeared—find difficulty in arranging any fixtures at all. The 
playing of football, or at all events Association football, is 
confined almost entirely to professional elevens, the members 
of which are bought to play for this or that club with respect 
solely to their physical capabilities. Nobody cares whether 
the men who play for a Northern football club were born or 
live in the North; nobody minds whether the professionals 
who represent a South of England club are natives of Scotland, 
or Wales, or Ireland. The great thing is to provide a spectacle 
which men will pay money to see. Nothing else mattters; 
not, at all events, to the promoters of the football club or to 
the sightseers. But does nothing else matter in reality? Is 
not the spirit in which these tens of thousands of men flock 
to see a great football match something worth taking into 
account,—for any one, that is, anxious to get at a right 
estimate of the attitude of the crowd towards these physical 
contests. That attitude must, after all, mean much when 
huge national questions such as war are involved; especially 
if there is a suspicion that the desire of the multitude is to 
be thrilled merely by looking on. 


We have lately witnessed a rather queer revival of interest 
in the sport—or perhaps we should say what may be the 
sport—of wrestling. The interest in this revival bas been 
the growth of only a few weeks; it has been confined 
practically to London; probably the wrestlers of Lancashire 
and Cornwall have heard very little about it. There has been 
a sudden craze to see one man pitted against another, weapon- 
less, forbidden to strike with the fist, bidden merely to strain, 
to pull, to crush ; in short, to see a combat of animals. Now, 
no man in his senses is going to protest against wrestling 
considered as a manly sport; that is, against the struggle of 
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one man with another to test whose muscles are the more 
elastic or the more compelling, whose physique can stand the 
greater strain, or whose joints can bear the greater weight 
or pressure. All that is part and parcel of any manly 
sport ; but the pride of possession of strong muscles 
belongs, after all, only to those who put their muscles to 
the test of another man. What of those who look on? 
There comes in another test,—the test of the strength of 
character of the spectators, the question why they love to see 
these exhibitions of animal strength, the query whether they 
themselves realise what is meant by manliness, or whether 
they are not yielding to a passion for sighteseing as unmanly 
as that which allowed the nobles of Rome to regard hired 
gladiators—men whose profession it was to kill or to die for 
show—much in the same light as racing men to-day regard 
horses. 

Take the reports of the wrestling match at Olympia last 
Saturday between the Russian, Georges Hackenschmidt, and 
the Turk, Ahmed Madrali. Ten thousand people drawn to 
the West of London to see the thing; tense silence when the 
two men, monstrously strong, came to handgrips; a frantic 
hubbub when the Russian threw the Turk and dislocated 
his elbow; and then a rush of frenzied, yelling creatures 
over the barriers into the arena,—it is all very unpleasant 
reading. For who and what were these thousands of 
men and women who went to this great circus to see 
two of their fellow-creatures engage in a struggle which 
it was certain from the first must involve an enormous 
physical strain on the combatants, and possibly (actually, 
as it has turned out) terrible pain to one of them? Were 
the men drawn from the ranks of those who themselves 
play games, who know what it means to come to the grip 
of another man? How many of them could box or wrestle ? 
How many of them were soldiers? Those questions must 
arise, because it is impossible for any man who has had any 
kind of an education in the playing of English games to 
believe that the swaying impulses and the hoarse shouts of 
the huge crowd which was drawn to this wrestling match 
could represent the mind—as evident in the mass—of the real 
player of games. What, indeed, is any game-player to think 
when he reads that after one of the wrestlers was thrown 
there was a chorus of shouts adjuring the Russian to 
“throttle” the Turk, or to “break his ugly neck” ? Un- 
English,—would that be hiscomment? But is it un-English? 
and if it is, how does it happen in England ? 

It is a curious fact that, although there still exists a Lord 
Chamberlain to exercise an occasionally rather ridiculous 
censorship over theatrical plays presented in public, there is 
no operative censorship of exhibitions of physical skill and | 
daring,—of which the spectacle may be just as demoralising | 
as the presentment of an ugly drama. For what is the frame 
of mind of those who are excited and pleased by such exhi- 
bitions as “looping the loop” or “flying the flume,” or the 
dive from an enormous height into a tiny tank, or, to go 
back many years, the walking of a tightrope stretched over 
Niagara? There is only one motive force which is at the 
bottom of all the interest which is taken; and that has to do 
with the amount of risk to limb and life which is run by the 
performer. Would crowds be drawn to a public place to 
watch a wheel swung round a circle—merely a demonstration 





of the law of centrifugal tendency—if no risk of human life 
were involved ? Would twenty people gather together to see 
a ten-stone doll thrown out from a balloon attached to a | 
parachute? Would Blondin have attracted thousands to | 
watch him walk on a rope stretched six feet above a floor of 
pillows ? To each question there is only one answer; but of 
ill the exhibitions of human endurance and skill, involving 
the possibility of physical pain inflicted on one of the 
exhibitors, perhaps the wrestling match of last Saturday, 
attracting its ten thousand frenzied spectators, is the most 
striking sign of the growing “cult of the arena” which is 
noticeable in the evolution of English sport. 

There ought to be a remedy, and there is a remedy. It 
ought to be considered “bad form” to look on at these exhi- 
bitions; there ought to be just the same kind of public 
ostracism of men and women who openly go to see human 
beings risk their lives for money as there is for those who 
break other social conventions, such as those, for instance, 
which involve decency of behaviour in public. For after all, 








an exhibition in public of delight in a spectacle which depends 
for its success on the amount of human suffering risked, is no 
more decent than an exhibition of pleasure in other things 
which are forbidden by the sane code of a civilised community. 
If we were to believe that the tendency of the national mind 
was towards the outside rather than the inside of the arena 
—if, for instance, such exhibitions as this’ wrestling match 
afforded could be supposed to represent the frame of mind of 
a people which will watch navies and armies go to war, 
careless itself of anything but the great spectacle—then 
nobody could quarrel with the pessimist. But it is, we 
believe, the truer creed that the crowd which loves these 
exhibitions is not representative of the nation. There was a 
certain class of Englishmen which was untouched by the last 
war; it is that class which will be untouched by the next war, 
and which patronises these exhibitions. 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY “CAUSE CELEBRE.” 


T is curious how soon the echoes of a great lawsuit die 
away. A case which has shaken the country becomes in 

a few years’ time only a reminiscence of lawyers, and unless 
some important point of law has been involved, even the pro- 
fession soon ceases to remember it. The Tichborne case 
is now almost forgotten, save for some rhymes of Lord 
Bowen and a few witticisms of Lord Coleridge. And yet in 
their own day few public events have a more volcanic effect. 
Popular interest centres on them to the exclusion of far 
graver matters, and the plaintiff and defendant become as 
much party leaders as the Prime Minister. Now and then 
an event happens which resuscitates these dead controversies 
for a moment. A few months ago the Kwilecki case at 
Berlin roused intense popular feeling in Poland, and it was 
remarked by antiquarians that its facts were almost identical 
with the great Douglas case which in 1769 nearly set Scotland 
on fire, and was the one topic for long in London society. 
The recent announcement of a book on the case may revive 
our curiosity about the ancient scandal. The notion of a 
rightful heir kept out of his own by the devices of rich and 
unscrupulous kinsfolk has as strong a hold upon the popular 
imagination to-day as it has had upon folk-literature in the 
past. From fairy-tales to the latest melodrama, it dominates 
the kind of art in which the populace delights. The Douglas 
case never attained the celebrity of the Tichborne case, for 
it lasted a comparatively short time, and was not a strife 
between a plebeian and an aristocrat, but between two 
aristocrats equal in position and education, if not in blood; 
but in Scotland at least it had an inflammatory power which 
belongs as a rule only to political trials. If it had no news- 
paper of its own, it had a very bulky literature; and it had 


| the advantage of filling the diaries of contemporaries whom 


we now regard as classics. 


The facts of the case were simple. Two children, Archibald 
and Sholto, were born in Paris to Lady Jane Douglas and her 
husband, Sir John Stewart, when the lady, like the defendant 
in the Polish case, had reached the age of fifty without 
previous family. The elder son was brought up by his parents 
as their child, and recognised as the heir-general to his 
maternal grandfather, the Duke of Douglas, and the enormous 
Douglas estates. The Duke of Hamilton, the heir-male of 
the Douglases, who was entitled to succeed in default of issue 
of Lady Jane, came forward with the extraordinary story that 
the two children had been purchased from a Parisian. rope- 
dancer and a glass-seller, and brought an action in the Court 
of Session to contest their claim. There were many suspicious 
circumstances about the birth, and there were undoubtedly 
pieces of forged evidence; on the other hand, the child had 
been acknowledged by his parents, an acknowledgment which 
was repeated on his mother’s deathbed. The broad principle 
of law is that a child is the offspring of his apparent parents 
unless his paternity has been expressly disavowed; but in this 
case there seemed to be sufficient suspicion of mala fides to 
rebut the presumption of law. The Court of Session Judges 
were equally divided, and the famous Lord President Dundas 
gave his casting vote in favour of the Hamilton heir. It was 
the signal for a popular ferment which came very near being 
a revolution. Scotland divided herself, as she had often done 
in the past, into opposite camps of Douglases and Hamiltons, 
the lower classes to a man favouring the Douglas claim. The 
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Judges were mobbed in the streets, their windows were 
broken, and a sort of Gordon Riots began while the case was 
appealed to the House of Lords. 


The whole Peerage attended at the trial, and, as was 
then the custom in a cause célébre, the lay Peers spoke 
and voted as well as the lawyers. Thurlow led for the 
Douglas claimant, and Wedderburn, then at the height of 
his popularity with the Whigs, represented the Hamiltons. 
According to Horace Walpole, the latter spoke “ with greater 
applause than was almost ever known.” But the speech of 
the day was Thurlow’s, who by his performance stepped at 
once into the front rank of the Bar. That black-browed 
advocate did not mince matters, and he attacked the Hamil- 
tons, and especially their agent, Mr. Stuart, with a violence 
of which we have happily lost the art. Stuart sent hima 
challenge, which, being a breach of privilege of the House, he 
might well have refused. But he was perfectly prepared to 
face the consequences of his words, accepted joyfully, met his 
adversary early next morning after eating a huge breakfast 
ata tavern near Hyde Park Gate, advanced, and, according 
to the challenger, “stood up to him like an elephant,” and 
failed either to receive or inflict any damage. The Lords 
wisely took the case on its merits, refusing to allow the 
element of suspicion in the evidence to taint what was other- 
wise a final proof, and rejecting the doctrine that “false in 
one thing is false in all things”; and without a division upset 
the verdict of the Court of Session, though five lay Peers sub- 
sequently signed a protest. The delivery of judgment was 
begun by the Duke of Newcastle, and continued by Lord 
Sandwich, who found in the case a fair field for his dis- 
reputable talents. According to Horace Walpole, he had, 
with his usual industry, studied the midwifery of the case, 
and so scandalised the Bishops that they gathered up their 
skirts and fled. Camden, the Lord Chancellor, delivered the 
real judgment, laying his hand on his heart, we are told, after 
his usual fashion, and pledging his honour for the integrity 
of the appellant. Mansfield, the Chief Justice, spoke so 
violently that he fainted with fatigue, and by universal 
consent he seems to have made one of the worst speeches 
of his life. His chief argument was the antiquity of the 
house of Douglas, which no one doubted, and the conse- 
quent purity of Lady Jane’s character,—a strange de- 
duction for one familiar with the history of that remark- 
able house. He laid himself open, also, to the charge so 
often made against him, that there was no uniformity in 
his decisions, for a few years later, in the Anglesea Peerage 
case, he laid down strongly the doctrine that a clear proof of 
forgery was sufficient to cancel parole evidence. Mansfield’s 
position, however, was probably logical enough. He believed 
that all absolute rules as to the credit of evidence were vain, 
and varied with each case; and while ir one case he might 
declare that a fourth part forged made the other three void, 
in others he might hold that three-fourths forged did not 
necessarily invalidate the remainder. 


It is a curious story, both as an instance of the legal pro- 
cedure of another age, and as a comment upon a permanent 
trait in the popular mind. Dr. Johnson, who, according 
to Boswell, had given little attention to the case, expressed 
the common-sense view of it. “Iam of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the judge should decide according as probability shall appear 
to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption 
of filiation to be strong in his favour. And I think, too, 
that a good deal of weight should be allowed to the 
dying declarations, because they were spontaneous. There 
is a great difference between what is said without our 
being urged to it, and what is said from a kind of 
compulsion.” But the common-sense view was never the 
popular one. Let a claimant only be a poor man, and he will 
have many to support him without listening to a word of 
evidence. It is an exaggerated form of a very honest instinct 
which has been fostered through many generations by a 
particular convention into which popular literature has fallen. 
A sense of the inequalities of life and a desire for fair play 
predispose the “man in the street” to scent dark oppression 
in every instance where a poor man is pitted against a rich. 
The enormous difficulty which a real heir might have in 
establishing his claim in the teeth of vested interests leads 

easily to the assumption that all such claims are likely to be 





true. To hint darkly of birth in the style of, “If I had’ 
rights I should be riding in my carriage,” is a common torn 
of boasting ; and the missing heir is as dear to the Popular 


fancy as to the penny novel. After all, it is an element: ot 
romance which we should be sorry to see lost to the world, 





THE INCREASE OF BRITISH SALMON, 


OR many years, though the sea fisheries round our 
coasts have been wonderfully successful, there has 
been a steady falling off in the numbers of salmon caught, 
On many rivers where the fish were formerly numerous, 
including the Severn, they have steadily decreased; and as 
their depletion by water companies, large and small, jg 
certain to become greater, owing to the demands of modem 
hygiene, there seemed every probability that, except in soma 
of the Highland rivers, salmon might before long become 
extinct, as they are in the Thames. River pollution and the 
interference with the beds of the streams caused by drainage 
weirs, locks, and the general “upset” of Nature by man in 
the agricultural and industrial parts of Britain are algo aj 
against the welfare of salmon. 


And yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the salmon season 
of 1903 has been the very best known in the memory of man! 
Mr. Henry Ffennell in his annual summary in the Times of 
the results of salmon-fishing names rivers in nearly every part 
of England and Scotland in which an unprecedented number 
of salmon have been seen; and though in Ireland the con. 
tinual floods have prevented both rod-fishing and netting ina 
great degree, and so lowered the number of fish taken, the 
fact that they were in the rivers in unusual quantities can 
scarcely be doubted. Mr. Ffennell says:—“For a great 
portion of the year the fish were pushing inland from the 
sea in goodly numbers; while towards the end, and for 
some time after fishing had closed, what might without 
exaggeration be called a mighty rush of salmon took place 
along a number of English, Scotch, and Irish waters, . . 
Notwithstanding the persistent lamentation which we often 
hear in respect to ‘dying salmon rivers’ and impoverished 
fisheries, it is no less true that salmon absolutely swarm in 
vast multitudes at certain places round our coast.” We 
are not quite prepared to go as far as Mr. Ffennell in 
regarding the alarm recently felt about the prospects of rivers 
and fisheries as exaggerated. The outlook was in truth most 
serious. But his opinion that the facts of 1903 “give 
abundant ground for contemplative reflection on various 
unsolved salmon problems” will be questioned by no one. 


The Tyne, the Wear, the Esk, -the Wye, the Conway, and 
other Welsh rivers, including even the Usk, and, further 
north, the Ribble, the Eden, the West Cumberland Derwent, 
and Scotch waters, have all been prolific of fish. On the 
Tweed one rod caught twenty-one salmon in a single day. 
Any one who has fished at all can readily appreciate how 
numerous the salmon were, and what it would mean to 
salmon rivers generally if the supply of fish seen this year 
could be kept up or increased. When Mr. Ffennell writes of 
a “mighty rush of salmon,” he speaks comparatively only. 
What were seen even in this excellent season were probably a 
mere sprinkling compared with what might have entered our 
rivers had perfectly natural conditions prevailed. On the 
Fraser River, for example, and other North American waters 
flowing into the Pacific, the “rush” of salmon is on a scale 
almost inconceivable compared with the driblets of fish which 
enter European streams to spawn. The fish as they approach 
the narrower upper waters have been said at times to push 
those nearest the bank out of the water. Whether this be a 
fact or not, it is certain that the salmon are seen in these 
rivers swimming in shoals, instead of making their way up 
singly or in pairs. 

Given that there is sufficient water for the fish to swim 
and to spawn in, there are almost no natural limits to the 
number of salmon which can be in temporary occupation of 
fresh water. In regard to other fish, such as trout or 
grayling, the food-supply limits the number absolutely. 
But the salmon does all its serious feeding in the sea, goes 
up to the spawning grounds practically without feeding at 
all, and if there is a good head of water, gets out of the 
river and down to the sea as quickly as it can after the 
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spawning, though if it cannot it mainly eats other fish, and 
largely the young salmon smolts of the previous year. 


A question which thust occur to every one interested in 
the history of salmon is,—‘ Whence did the fish come which 
appeared in such unusual numbers in 1903?” English 
salmon are not believed to cross the North Sea, but to keep 
to the English and Scotch coasts. Consequently their 
numbers can only be recruited from fish bred in our rivera. 
On the other hand, there have been loud and general com- 
plaints for years that very few fish have been bred in our 
‘streams. Whence, then, did the stock come? Is there a 
reserve of salmon in the sea which have for years refused 
to come up into the fresh water? Or must we suppose 
that the young fish which did hatch from the eggs have 
been unusually fortunate in escaping their enemies and 
getting down to the salt water? Mr. Ffennell seems inclined 
to believe that the salmon “hang about” at certain favourite 
places off the coast, and that they may or may not “run” 
jn some seasons, while in others they all make up their 
minds todo so. This is quite possible; yet the instinct of 
reproduction in the fish is so strong as to render it 
doubtful whether they could in any case resist making a 
trial of the river at the right season. There seem two strong 
reasons for supposing that the salmon in the sea round our 
coasts have been recruited by means capable of explanation. 
The August and early. autumn of 1902 were very wet, and the 
rivers unusually full, though nothing like so full or so flooded 
as in the abnormal August and autumn of 1903. In the 
former year a very exceptional number of salmon came up 
the rivers. It was, in fact, the first year of what we may 
hope, qué salmon, to be a new and better era. More grilse 
and peel (i.e. young salmon making their first visit to fresh 
water from the sea) were seen in that year even than in the 
past season. 


But it does not seem possible to prove that the same salmon, 
if all things are favourable, does not sometimes come up a 
river to spawn twice ina season. It certainly is known that the 
recuperative powers of the salmon in the sea transcend any 
other recorded examples of animal vitality and growth. Among 
the best known instances is the fish caught going down 
to the sea as a kelt, or spawned salmon, which at that time 
weighed 10}1b., and, after being marked, was caught in the 
river coming up from the sea five weeks and two days later 
weighing 20}1b.! With such astonishing vital powers a 
second spawning in a season in which the conditions, not only 
for running up the rivers, but also for coming down again, 
were favourable, would not be in the least surprising, for 
the salmon after a month or two’s refreshment in the sea 
is literally a “new fish.” There is twice as much of it, and 
every fibre and tissue must in’ some sense be renewed. But 
besides these chances of rapid growth and double-spawning 
on the part of the mature fish there are the strange facts of 
arrested growth and arrested migration seen in the parr— 
young salmon six inches long—in the rivers. The elasticity and 
possibilities of their lives are quite as remarkable. Of the 
parr of a certain year, some turn into silvery smolts, and go 
down to the sea in the same year in which they were hatched. 
But others stay up in the river for one, or even two years, 
before they do so. Yet the little male parr can fertilise the 
ova of the big female salmon. In reference to the possibility 
of a sudden increase in the supply of salmon in a given 
year, these river-staying parr can play a very important part. 
Supposing that the condition of the rivers in 1902 was 
such as to set all or most of the parr in motion towards 
the sea, instead of only one-third or one-half of them, their 
wonderful sea change and sea growth would turn them 
all into grilse or peel in a few weeks or months, and these 
again would be good salmon by the end of 1903. It would 
seem just possible that this increased migration of parr, or 
rather of smolts, for the fish does not enter the salt water till 
it has exchanged its parr’s brown and spotted jacket for a 
smolt’s garb of silver, did take place in 1902, and that the large 
stock of salmon seen in 1903 and early in the present year may 
have resulted from this, while a wonderful series of floods and 
fall rivers gave them unequalled opportunities of ascending 
the rivers to the spawning grounds. This, again, would give a 
great supply of young fish for 1904. It may well be hoped 
that this will be the case. The salmon is, literally speak- 
ing, the finest of all fish, and one of the finest of created 


beings. There is none more beautifully proportioned, or 
more exquisitely coloured with shining silver and bright 
enamel. It is the incarnation of strength and vitality. It 
will travel fifteen hundred miles up the Yukon to reach 
the spawning grounds, and rush up the Rhine to the falls 
of Schaffhausen. In the great pools where the salmon lie 
“waiting for a call” from the mountain floods they remain 
with steadfast and undaunted resolution, however long the 
tedium of their enforced delay. It is said of a determined 
man that he waits for his object until his hair grows grey. 
The brave salmon waits until his seales are almost red, 
without food, without excitement, month after month, only 
relieving his feelings by set and solemn leaps upwards into 
the air, perhaps to look about him, before he falls with 
sonorous plunge on to the lap of the slowly moving pool. 
Then at last comes the flood, and up against its rushing 
waters the salmon speeds instantly, resolutely, and rejoicing ; 
throwing itself out from time to time, in solemn exuberance, 
now that it sees the end in sight, but turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, and never looking at the brightest 
salmon-fly, even when the water has cleared, so long as it is a 
travelling fish ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. LECKY ON THE TEMPTATIONS OF AGE. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—I happened the other day to come across the following 
passage in Lecky’s “Map of Life” (chap. 16), and wondered 
whether others besides myself might not recognise the aptness 
of its application to the political situation to-day. The ages 
of at least ten of the leading statesmen taking part in the 
fiscal controversy—Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Spencer, Lord Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir Henry Campbell-Bunnerman, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. John Morley—range 
from sixty-five to seventy-six, a fact which, I think, lends 
point to the quotation :— 

“In the case of men who have played a great part in public 
affairs, the best work is nearly always done before old age. It is 
a remarkable fact that although a Senate, by its very derivation, 
means an assembly of old men, and although in the Senate of 
Rome, which was the greatest of all, the members sat for life, 
there was a special law providing that no Senator, after sixty, 
should be summoned to attend his duty. In the past centuries 
active septuagenarian statesmen were very rare, and in parlia- 
mentary life almost unknown. In our own century there have 
been brilliant exceptions, but in most cases it will be found that 
the true glory of these statesmen rests on what they had done 
before old age, and sometimes the undue prolongation of their 
active lives has been a grave misfortune, not only to their own 
reputations, but also to the nations they influenced. Often, 
indeed, while faculties diminish, self-confidence, even in good 
men, increases. Moral and intellectual failings that had been 
formerly repressed take root and spread, and it is no small 
blessing that they have but a short time to run their course. In 
the case of men of great capacities the follies of age are perhaps 
even more to be feared than the follies of youth. When men 
have made a great reputation and acqui a great authority, 
when they become the objects of the flattery. of nations, and 
when they can, with little trouble or thought or study, attract 
universal attention, a new set of temptations begins. ‘Their 
heads are apt to be turned. The feeling of responsibility grows 
weaker; the old judgment, caution, deliberation, self-restraint, 
and timidity disappear. Obstinacy and prejudice strengthen, 
while at the same time the force of the reasoning will diminishes. 
Sometimes, through a failing that is partly intellectual, but 
partly also moral, they almost wholly lose the power of realising 
or recognising new conditions, discoveries and necessities. They 
view with jealousy the rise of new reputations and of younger 
men, and the well-earned authority of an old man becomes the 
most formidable obstacle to improvement.” 


Of the ten statesmen mentioned, it has been said frequently 
enough of nine of them by their opponents that they have 
lost “the power of realising or recognising new conditions, 
discoveries and necessities,’—a reproach which could also be 
hurled against a septuagenarian mathematician who main- 
tained his opinion that two and two make four. But of how 
many of the ten could it be said that they have been assailed 
by “a new set of temptations,” or that their heads have been 
turned P—I am, Sir, &c., P. 








THE BITTER CRY FROM AYR BURGHS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpxKCTATOR.”)] 
S1r,—Those who have been following the contest, now closed, 





in the Ayr Burghs have seen te controversy of the hour 
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enlivened by a most amusing comedy. In the “News of the 
Week” in your last issue you quote Mr. Younger’s expression of 
thankfulness when “the Tariff Reform League had taken up its 
bedand walkedfrom Ayr.” Before this happy event Mr. Younger, 
in desperate fear that the men of Ayr would take him for a 
“ whole-hogger,” uttered a very bitter cry. The Tariff Reform 
League, certain that they knew Mr. Younger much better than 
Mr. Younger knew himself, were at first determined to stay 
where they were. Their persistent attentions drew from Mr. 
Younger the following, which was reported in the Glasgow 
Herald of January 23rd :— 

“The Birmingham Tariff League is doing me a great deal of 

harm. I am beginning to wonder whether my opponents have 
not brought them to Ayr. Ido not suppose for a moment they 
did; but if they had it would have been a very astute piece of 
electioneering tactics.” 
It would be interesting to know how the agents of the Tariff 
Reform League like Mr. Younger’s picture of them as the last 
arrow in the quiver of Radical unscrupulosity! It is perhaps 
not generally known in England that Mr. Younger, on the 
strength of his abjuration of the Tariff Reform League and 
all its works, received the whole-hearted and powerful support 
of the Free-trade Glasgow Herald. But for this, it is more 
than likely that Ayr Burghs would have been a repetition of 
Norwich.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 





A PROBLEM FOR PROTECTIONISTS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—On all hands Protectionists are assuring the working 
man that if tariffs are placed on imported goods wages will 
rise and there will be no unemployed. But is this promise 
likely to be fulfilled? If all our unemployed workmen find 
employment, it can only be by the displacing of labour else- 
where. Suppose that in Germany a thousand men are 
employed in the manufacture of a certain article for con- 
sumption in this country: a tariff is placed on that article: 
the manufacture of it is transferred to our shores: what then 
will become of these German workmen? Is it not natural to 


suppose that they will follow their trade to this country, that 


they will compete for employment here, and by their com- 
petition reduce wages and give us as many unemployed 
as ever,—unemployed, too, of a rather undesirable sort ? 
Protectionists may say that the Trade-Unions would prevent 
the employment of foreign workmen, and no doubt they 
would in certain of the highly organised trades, but then it 
is precisely in these trades that work is plentiful and wages 
are good at present. Is it not clear, then, that the class of 
workmen who are promised the greatest benefit from Pro- 
tection are precisely the class who are least likely to get it ? 
Our Protectionist friends may indeed be prepared to intro- 
duce a measure for excluding foreign workmen from this 
country, but that is a pretty big order, and in view of the 
large number of our countrymen working abroad, it might 
lead to retaliation of the most effective sort. It seems to me 
that this phase of the matter is worthy of consideration. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ScorrisH FREE-TRADER. 





COBDEN AS PROPHET. 
[To rae Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have been reading the volume of extracts recently 
made by Mr. Hirst from the speeches of the Free-trade orators. 
It seems to me that Cobden in his speech where he anticipates 
the universal adoption of Free-trade makes it contingent on 
the abolition of war: if disputes were settled by arbitration, 
there would be no huge war bills to be met by taxation, and 
hence no need of tariffs. Could he come to life to-day and 
see that the nations have not ceased to vie one with another 
in equipping costly and impoverishing armaments—that, the 
Hacue Tribunal notwithstanding, the world is full of wars and 
rumours of wars—he would assuredly not be surprised that 
his prophecy was unfulfilled. Criticism, therefore, of Cobden 
as being a false prophet would seem to be wide of the mark. 
He made no unconditional pledges: he commandeered no 
future: such interference with the laws of Nature he left to 
Mr. Chamberlain —As a Liberal usually in agreement with 
the opinions of the Spectator, I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun V. THOMPSON. 
9 Church Walk, Hendon, N.W. 








a 
RUSKIN AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To Tux Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor,”] 

S1r,—You have referred to Mr. Lytt€lton’s claim, in a recent 
speech to his constituents (see Spectator, J anuary 30th, 
p. 170), that Kingsley, Ruskin, and Carlyle were « authorities 
against the extreme doctrine of Free-trade”; and you added 
that they are “doubtful allies to quote on behalf of a policy 
which would benefit the great interests at the expense of the 
humble consumer.” In the case of Ruskin you are entirely 
right, as the following extract from “ Unto this Last” yi] 
show :—“TI am, and always have been, an utterly fearless ang 
unscrupulous free-trader...... I do not admit even the 
idea of reciprocity. Let other nations, if they like, keep 
their ports shut ; every wise nation will throw its own open,” 
Mr. Lyttelton is so good a Ruskinian (as appears from the 
charming little volume of Ruskin’s “ Letters to M. G. ang 
H. G.”) that his forgetting of this well-known passage in the 
most widely distributed of Ruskin’s books is curious, I may 
perhaps be allowed to add that in a forthcoming volume of 
the new Library Edition of Ruskin’s works a hitherto un. 
published piece is included in which he states with even 
greater emphasis, if possible, his belief in Free-trade in 
general, and his objections to a “ Bread-tax” in particular, 
—I an, Sir, &e., E. T. Cook, 





AMERICA AND RETALIATION. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I observe that you suggest (Spectator, December 19th, 
1903, p. 1066), that one of the possible methods of retaliation 
by this country if Great Britain should commit economic 
suicide under the lead of Mr. Chamberlain would be an 
export-duty on cotton. That is forbidden by the Constitution 
of the United States, fortunately for the whole country. It 
formed a part of the policy established under the Constitution 
of absolute Free-trade throughout the national domain, and 
absolute freedom of exports; it would have been well had 
they also provided for the taxation of imports only up to the 
necessity of public revenue. But while we cannot put an 
export-duty on cotton, we may retaliate if the food-supplies 
from Canada were admitted free of duty, and our supplies 
were taxed. It is very true that Canada can provide all the 
wheat that Great Britain consumes if emigrants can be in. 
duced to settle the lands of the far North, where their sole 
money crop would be wheat grown in a short, hot season, 
coupled with a long, dreary, and monotonous winter. These 
conditions are not attractive to the great mass of emigrants. 
Possibly forty or fifty thousand have migrated from the 
Northern wheat section of the United States into Canada 
within a recent period. But during a period not much longer 
over six hundred thousand active, energetic emigrants have 
moved southward from the Northern wheat section into 
Oklahoma, where wheat, maize, cotton, fruit and vegetables 
of every kind can be grown almost throughout the year, 
a very short interval of not very cold weather scarcely 
preventing work upon the fields for more than a few 
weeks, if at all. Close by is another great section in 
Texas of similar potentialities settling up in the same 
way. The entire supply of wheat required for the United 
Kingdom can be grown on unoccupied land in this section, 
close to a great navigable river, leading to New Orleans and 
thence to Liverpool. Suppose the impossible folly of taxing 
food from the United States imported into England while 
admitting Canadian wheat free, what would be the immediate 
retaliation? It would be the instant withdrawal of . the 
courtesy now extended to Canada, permitting her products 
to be carried free of duty in bond across the railroads of the 
United States, practically the only outlet for these products 
during the five most important shipping months of the year, 
when the canals and rivers of Canada are closed. It would 
be well for your readers to bear in mind that the centre of 
political power in the United States has passed from the 
seaboard to the great grain-growing district of the Mississippi 
Valley, where there are five million well-bred, intelligent 
freehold farmers, practically free of debt, well organised, and 
closely studying the conditions of trade. They are slow to 
move, but sure to control any Administration whenever they 
do move. Agriculture and the arts which depend upon 
agriculture give employment to one-half the population of 
the United States that is listed as being occupied for gain 
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‘As these farmers think, so will the policy of the United States 
be in the next decade. They are now thinking, but have not 
yet concluded that an open door to imports, subject only to 
revenue duties, is vital and necessary to the open door to 
exports. When they reach the logical and necessary con- 
clusion, the commerce of the United States, to the mutual 
benefit of those with whom they deal and of ourselves, may 
advance by leaps and bounds, as the commerce of Great 
Britain advanced after the shackles were taken from it by 
Peel and Gladstone.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Epwarp ATKINSON. 





WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 
{To tur Epitor or THE ‘“‘SPEcTATOR.”] 
Gir,—Permit me to say in reply to Mr. T. Adkins’s letter 
(Spectator, January 30th) on this subject, which I have read 
with much interest, that I did not mean to imply that 
Gordon had any authority over the Chinese Fleet at. the 
period named, any more than that Osborn had any authority 
over the “ever-victorious army.” Both were British officers 
holding the Queen’s commission, and lent to the Chinese 
Government for service in their respective professions, and so 
far were, as I wrote, “associated.” It was certainly no wonder 
if,as Mr. Adkins tells us, our Minister in China at the time 
treated asa joke Mr. Lay’s wild proposal that “Captain Osborn, 
the commander of the squadron, should receive no orders except 
directly from the Emperor; that these orders should only be 
conveyed through Mr. Lay; and that Mr. Lay should only 
convey such of them as he thought proper” !—in other words, 
that the Fleet was to be at the absolute disposal of Mr. Lay. 
“The Commodore” was a Captain Forbes, and is long ago 
dead. Though a sailor by profession, he served in China 
under Gordon in the Army, not under Osborn in the Fleet. 
He may not have been sent home with “despatches” in the 
technical sense of the word ; his mission was to explain to the 
proper authorities, and to defend, if there was need, in the 
Press, the reasons which caused Gordon and Osborn to resign 
their respective positions in the Chinese service at such a 
crisis. Gordon’s desire was, I conceive, to do for China what 
in these later years we have done for Egypt, and by much the 
same methods.—I am, Sir, &c. E. D. 
LTo THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Owing to an accident, I have only just seen your issue 
of January 23rd, in which there is a letter from “ E. D.” on 
the above subject. Your correspondent does not, however, 
mention another occasion on which the destiny of China was 
apparently at our disposal. I refer to the time closely following 
on the burning of the Summer Palace, when the Mandarins 
in the North virtually offered the government of the Empire 
to Lord Elgin. He did not, as we know, accept it; but if 
French susceptibilities could have been got rid of, it was quite 
within his power to have reorganised the Empire on European 
principles. What would have been the outcome of such 
action on Lord Elgin’s part it needs a wise man to say; but 
there might have been some check then given to Russia’s 
silent but steady advance, and the present ¢mpasse might 
never have arisen.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. 





THE APPANAGE OF AUDLEY END. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”’ | 

Srr,—The correspondence in your columns concerning Mag- 
dalene College seems likely to illustrate the old saying, “ Save 
me from my friends.” One writer lays stress on the excellence 
of the late Master as a parish priest, which, together with his 
extreme attachment to Heydon, are points having no bearing 
on his qualities as Master of a College. Another draws atten- 
tion to the extreme meagreness of the resources of the 
College, whereas the Master and Fellows have consistently 
shown a brave front to the outside world, and have turned 
out useful and good men to the best of their power during my 
knowledge of Cambridge. For my own part, I wish to draw 
attention to the extraordinarily plucky character of this small 
but enterprising community. 

I have known Cambridge intimately since 1879, and although I 
am not able to be precise as to dates—writing, as I purposely do, 


without the knowledge of any member of Magdalene—I can yet 
give a sufficiently accurate sketch of events. I put aside the 


with in your columns, only stating that the late Master twice 
expressed his pride in Mr. Peskett’s membership of Magdalene 
when conversing with me. Between 1879 and 1887 the Magdalene 
boat was both persevering and successful, holding, during part of 
that time, the highest position on the river of any small College, 
and going up no less than thirteen places during the last 
captaincy before new rules were passed by the C.U.B.C. As these 
forebade men to row in consecutive May and Lent races, sheer 
inability to keep two crews of an effective nature going lost 
Magdalene the honourable place she had won. The boat was 
always the object of great personal interest on the part of the 
late Lord Braybrooke and Mr. Pattrick; but, as is well known, 
the class of man described by the writer of your article does not 
row, or at all events will not train, so is practically useless for 
the College boat or organised athletics. It would seem, therefore, 
that in the late “seventies” and early “eighties” there was 
already at Magdalene the desirable mixture of classes advocated 
by your writer, with Mr. Peskett as representing high University 
honours. 

At the present time Magdalene undoubtedly suffers from the 
effects of the war. When the Cambridge Review published a list 
of University members serving their country, Magdalene not only 
easily headed the list as regarded proportionate numbers, but her 
actual contribution of her sons was beyond all but a very few 
Colleges. In the Crimean War the same spirit was shown, and 
Magdalene then fell to her lowest ebb. ; 

Since the Transvaal War it has been noticeable that the man who 
seizes any chance of a commission, or of posts implying an out- 
door life, has not yet found his way back to the University to any 
great extent, and Magdalene has probably suffered more than 
most Colleges in this respect. But her quality of pluck shows up 
more than ever, and she maintains Rugby and Association foot- 
ball teams, boats for both Lent and May races, under difficulties 
which might well daunt any College of weaker fibre, and, in 
addition, cricket and hockey elevens. In scarcely any of these 
pursuits need Magdalene mind comparison with Colleges of twice 
her size. 

It is difficult to say why the character of a fast College should 
cling to this foundation. It has certainly ceased to deserve it for 
many years past. The man who works well and the man who 
plays well have always appeared to me to be the aim of the late 
‘Tutor, Mr. Pattrick, and the present Tutor, Mr. Peskett; while 
the late Master’s figure, both on the towpath and at matches or 
sports, was a familiar sight. And I must lay stress on the un- 
doubted fact that the class of man your writer alleges to have 
prevailed at Magdalen; in times long past cannot possibly have 
done so for nearly thirty years ; and, turther, that if he wishes to 
add to the difficulties which the College already so pluckily 
weathers, he has gone the right way to work. 
—TI am, Sir, &e., JUSTICE. 

[In printing the above letter, which must close the 
correspondence, we gladly recognise the chivalrous champion- 
ship which Magdalene has received both from those who are 
and those who are not connected with the College. Andin the 
case of “ Justice’s”” communication, we have pleasure in giving 
publicity to the successes of the College on the river at the 
period referred to, as well as to its numerous contributions to 
the service of the country in the field. At the same time, we 
must conclude by saying that our view as to the system of 
nomination to the Mastership—which, after all, was the real 
matter in issue--remains unchanged, and that, in the general 
line of argument by which we have supported that view, it 
is our conviction that much of the best academic opinion is 


with us.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LIFE OF GALILEO. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “SpEctTaTor.”] 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Fahie’s “ Galileo: his Life and 
Work” (Spectator, January 30th) I do not find a notice of a well- 
known incident in the life of that astronomer. When he was 
arraigned before the Inquisition for his alleged astronomical 
heresy, he replied to his accusers: “God gave us the Scrip- 
tures, not to teach us how the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven.” This comment on the Bible may be useful in the 
present day to those disposed to cavil at the scope of Scripture. 
—I an, Sir, &e., J. HEWETSON. 
Hampstead. 





WOODCOCKS. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Allow me to take exception to the following passage in 
the Spectator of January 30th (p. 179):—‘* When the wood- 
cocks cross the North Sea...... the first flights move on 
across England, and often do not stop permanently until they 
reach the western shore of Ireland and are brought up by the 
Atlantic.” As I have shown in the last volume of the “ Fur 
and Feather Series,” there is strong reason—I might say 





question of scholarly attainments, as having been already dealt 





proof—that our first flights of woodcocks arrive from the 
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North on the coast of Donegal, and passing down the 
western side of Ireland, reach Western Kerry and Western 
Cork before they spread inland. Mr. R. M. Barrington in his 
work on “ Bird Migration,” as observed at Irish light stations, 
has adduced copious statistics which corroborate this opinion, 
and it is borne out by the observations of many, the West 
Coast of Ireland, and especially its northern portion, being 
first visited by the woodcocks which arrive in autumn, 
apparently from the direction of Western Scotland. That 
country, and not England, lies between Norway and Ireland. 
I should like to refer to the great spread and increase of the 
woodcock as a breeding bird in Ireland, where it was not 
known to nest previous to 1833.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. J. UssHER. 
Cappagh House, Cappagh S.0., Co. Waterford. 








POETRY. 


AN OLD VIRGIL. 

A FADED, shabby little book, 

Besmeared with many an inky stain, 
Down from my silent shelves I took, 

And turned the well-worn leaves again. 
Not dearer to the scholar’s heart 

His tomes of vellum and of gold 
Than this which has become a part 

And parcel of the days of old. 


Around each page, from far-off years, 
The glamour of one’s boyhood clings, 

And wakes once more the sense of tears, 
The sadness at the heart of things. 

Through the Fourth Georgic, line by line, 
How wearily the Form would plod! 

And how the summer sun would shine 
Upon the stillness of the Quad! 


We saw not then the soul that lay 
Beneath the wistful, tender phrase, 
Nor thought how there would come a day, 
When we had gone our different ways, 
When that sweet charm, that magic touch, 
Would pierce the heart with sudden pain, 
And make us long—Ah me! how much !— 
To see that Form-room once again. 
W. H. Savite. 








BOOKS. 


hinthindpbitinn 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND.* 

Mr. HERBERT Pavt has many qualifications for the task, to 

which he has addressed himself, of writing a history of 

modern England. His experience as a journalist has made 


him familiar with the art of criticising modern politics. He 
has had the great advantage of watching the working of the 
House of Commons from within. He is equipped with a 
knowledge of his subject which, if not always profound, is at 
any rate comprehensive; and he commands a style which 
never ceases to attract, and which constantly sparkles with 
epigram. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that he 
should have given us a book which is certain to obtain a large 
circulation. For, if he has not quite succeeded in writing a 
history of modern England, he has produced an excellent 
criticism of modern history. 

We shall not, therefore, be thought guilty of desiring to dis- 
parage a book, for which we have little but praise, if we avail 
ourselves of a reviewer’s license to point out one or two 
defects which in later volumes Mr. Paul might either amend 
or supply. And, in the first place, we cannot but think that 
Mr. Paul is too much occupied with literature and politics, 
and too apt to overlook the material progress of the people. 
Yet the chief facts in the history of England from 1846 to 
1865 are not to be found either in the annals of Parliament 
or even in the records of the Foreign Office; they are to be 
traced in the energy of her people, which was increasing her 
population, and rapidly augmenting her trade. We believe 





* A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. 5 vols. Vols. I, and II. 


London: Macmillan and Co, (8s. 6d. net each.] 





| 
that we are right in saying that during the six years of Lobd 
Palmerston’s Administration the people of this country ig. 
structed three thousand miles of railway and doubled the 
tonnage of their steam fleet. In the same period talk. in 
Parliament added some twenty-seven volumes of Hansard to 
our bookshelves. Yet we doubt if. Mr. Paul could produce 
two statutes, as the outcome of these debates, which have haq 
so much influence on the England that we know to-day ag 
the extension of our railway system and the additions to oy; 
mercantile marine. To ignore, as Mr. Paul ignores, both 
these achievements, and the energy which produced them, js 
to ignore some of the chief causes which have maintained the 
pre-eminence of this country among the nations of the world, 
Mr. Paul, indeed, tells us in his introduction that the historian, 
“above all, must not lose himself in the satisfied contem. 
plation of material progress. For the things which are seen are 
temporal, the things which are not seen are eternal.” We ar 
not sure that we understand—but, so far as we understand, wo 
certainly cannot accept—this remarkable conclusion. How. 
ever much it may be the historian’s duty to investigate the 
unseen causes of the events which it is his business to 
chronicle, he cannot neglect the visible results which swell 
the current of history. The material progress of England js, 
after all, the greatest fact in her modern history, and the 
writer who omits to notice it cannot hope to make his labours 
complete. 

We venture also to think that Mr. Paul has to some extent 
reduced the value of his work by a too slavish adherence to the 
principle, which he ascribes to the first Lord Ellenborough, 
that chronological order is the best. ‘“ There is sting as well 
as point,” so he writes, “in Sterne’s remark that he will now 
bring up the affairs of the kitchen, as Rapin brings up the 
affairs of the Church. The essence of History is narrative, 
not disquisition, and narrative must be continuous, I pro. 
pose to divide this book into periods, not into subjects, 
Sequences, as David Hume says, we know. Causes we can 
only conjecture.’ An admirable conclusion perfectly ex. 
pressed. We have no protest to record against Mr: Paul's 
theory of history; though we are disposed to complain of the 
manner in which he applies it. He is so wedded to chyono- 
logical sequence that he forgets the necessity of continuous 
narrative. If we are to discuss the affairs of the kitchen we 
must separate them from the conversation of the drawing. 
room. But Mr. Paul blends the two inextricably. He actually 
mentions Lord Palmerston’s tribute to Mr. Joseph Hume 
and the death of the Emperor Nicholas in consecutive 
sentences in the same paragraph; and in another chapter, 
on the second part of the Russian War, he compresses into 
two pages and a half the institution of limited liability, the 
establishment of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the riots 
in Hyde Park caused by the Bill to put down Sunday trading, 
the capture of Kertsch, and the battle of the Tchernaya! In 
such examples chronological order absolutely destroys con- 
tinuity of narrative. We have every hope that Mr. Paul will 
himself admit the force of this criticism. If he will compare 
the chapters (e.g., his admirable account of the Indian Mutiny) 
in which he has departed from his rule of chronological 
sequence with those (like that entitled “The End of the Joint 
Reign”) in which he has slavishly adhered to it, he will bimself 
see, we think, how greatly continuous narrative surpasses in 
clearness and interest disjointed observations on many subjects. 


There is a third criticism which we wish to make on Mr. 
Paul’s book, because it can easily be met by comparatively 
small alterations in later editions. Eminently judicial as Mr. 
Paul almost uniformly is in his judgment of events, he is not 
impartial in his appreciation of men. And this fault is the 
more conspicuous because he embodies his opinion in an epi- 
gram, which always carries its sting. If we may apply to him 
his own saying of Mr. Lowe, when “he has to say a disagree- 
able thing, he never stoops to say it in an agreeable manner.” 
Is it quite fair to say of the great ladies of London society 
in the “sixties” that “fashionable women, who are always 
well bred, stared at him [Mr. Cobden] through their glasses ”? 
Is it not the opposite of fair to write that the Prince Consort's 
“ political mentors were Peel, who did him nothing but good, 
and Stockmar, who did him nothing but harm”? Has Mr. 
Paul ever read Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs? Is it quite true 
to talk of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cobden as “the great 
man in the World’s estimation, and the great man in the 
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History of the World”? Or is it just to say of Sir Charles 
Wood: “It was of little consequence what he meant. For he 
did not mean it much or long”? Epigram is a delightful 
‘gift, and when it is occupied with coining such phrases as 
Lord Granville’s “ long career of successful suavity,” in 
‘describing Lord Derby as the “ most simply and frankly 
human of all public men,” or in saying of Mr. Smith O’Brien 
"that “he never ceased to behave like a gentleman, und seldom 
failed to behave like a fool,” we feel that Mr. Paul succeeds 
in conveying in a sentence a judgment which we should fail 
fo express with equal force in a paragraph. But when the 
epigram is unjust we resent its sting. We sympathise with 
the victim, and not with the author. We are particularly 
anxious to make this criticism because we think that Mr. Paul 
is specially unjust in his verdicts on public men of other 
countries. We have no especial liking for Mr. Jefferson 
Davis; we have still less for the cause which he endeavoured 
to uphold. But we simply cannot understand the writer who 
dubs the President of the Confederate States, the statesman 
who, in Mr. Gladstone’s indiscreet language, “made a nation,” 
as “a man of no account.” We have no special partiality for 
Count *Walewski, but we know nothing to justify Mr. Paul 
ailuding to him as “the corrupt and incompetent Walewski.” 
‘Lord Clarendon on one occasion paid him a striking compli- 
ment by saying of him that he had never told hima lie. Mr. 
Paul’s stinging epigrams on these men, however, are mild in 
comparison with-the language which he habitually applies to 
Napoleon III. In Mr. Paul’s pages he is “a public criminal” ; 
he is “ Jonathan Wild the little”; he is “a liar, a murderer, 
and a thief”; he is “the perjured President of a throttled 
republic”; and when the Church of France received him “ in 
the Church of our Lady” Mr. Paul sees fit to add that “the 
neighbouring morgue ” would have been “a fitter place.” 
These phrases are applied to the man who at the time when 
they are fastened on him was the ally of this country, and 
engaged with it in a great war. We have no desire to defend 
Napoleon III. His private character was not above reproach ; 
‘his conduct in 1852 deserves the censure of history. But we 
cannot forget that throughout his reign he was the faithful 

friend of this country, and that he risked popularity in 

France for the sake of maintaining the English alliance. 

If, indeed, we compare Napoleon III.’s attitude to Lord 

Palmerston. with Lord Palmerston’s’ habitual suspicion of 

Napoleon III. from 1860 to 1865, we are disposed to think 

that. the Emperor behaved better to the British Minister 

than the Minister to the Emperor. At any rate, the historian, 

even if he has no pity for the victim of the greatest tragedy 

of the nineteenth century, should recollect that there is such 
a thing as international courtesy, and that: international 

courtesy requires that we should speak with moderation and 
consideration of the head of a neighbouring Empire. 


We have discharged a reviewer's duty in pointing out what 
we consider the defects in Mr. Paul’s work. But these defects 
do not blind us to the many excellences of his narrative. 
And what a period it is with which Mr. Paul is dealing. So 
far as our domestic affairs are concerned, if it be somewhat 
barren of legislative progress, it records a material advance 
in all that contributes to a nation’s happiness and wealth 
which had never taken place at any other time, or in any other 
country. But so far as foreign policy is concerned, it deals 
with matters of still greater importance. For the days with 
which Mr. Paul is dealing are the days in which the French 
Empire was constituted; in which the Crimean War was 
fought out; in which India was reconquered; in which Italy 
achieved her unity ; in which the United States consolidated 
their power; in which Prussia, at the expense of Denmark, 
arranged the first act in the great drama which was concluded 
seven years later at Versailles. Whether we like or dislike 
all or any of these great events, every reasonable person must 
desire a better acquaintance with their history, and in no other 
work with which we are acquainted wiil the ordinary reader 
find them told with more freshness or with more skill than in 
Mr. Paul’s pages, 





FROM KABUL TO KUMASSL* 
Sir James Wittcocks has pubiished a record of twenty-four 


years of as hard and varied service as can fall to the lot of a 





* From Kabul to Kumassi: Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport. By 


British soldier. It is the book of a man who is an enthusiast 
for his profession, and has sought out the roughest and most 
arduous forms of it as eagerly as the average man seeks his 
own comfort. Starting with no special advantages, he won 
note as a capable soldier by seizing every chance which the 
little wars of the Indian frontier offered, until the great 
opportunity came to him, as it comes to all who seek it; and 
his Ashanti Campaign raised him to a high rank among 
British generals. The keen spirit’ of the author communi- 
cates itself to his writing, and the book, though written in an 
ordinary conversational style without attempt at elaborate 
literary graces, yet enthrals the reader by its spirit, its sweep 
of narrative, and the vigour of its descriptions. The relief 
of Kumassi in 1900 has already been well described ; but we 
have been waiting for the complete story of that intricate 
forest war. This Sir James Willcocks has given us, and 
much besides; for there are many excellent accounts of sport, 
and, since his experience of savage warfare is almost un- 
rivalled, what he has to say of the organisation of native 
levies and the tactics to be employed against a barbarous foe 
is a valuable contribution to military science. 

He began his career as a Second Lieutenant in the 100th 
Regiment of Foot, and had his first taste of active service as 
a transport officer in the Afghan War of 1879: There he made 
the acquaintance of the future Sir Frederick Lugard, a friend- 
ship which had much influence on his subsequent career. 
Soon after he was attached to the transport in the Waziri 
Expedition, where he had to face an unpleasant little mutiny 
among his men. The work taught him lessons of native 
management which he afterwards turned to good account, 
“It is one of the dangers which underlie dependence on all 
dark races, that at any sacrifice you must be prepared to keep 
your word, once given, even though it may lead to serious 
consequences.” A short interval in the Soudan was followed 
by transport work in the Burmese Frontier Expedition of 
1886, after which he returned to his regiment as Adjutant, 
until he was sent as Intelligence Officer with the Chin-Lushai 
Expedition of 1889. The expedition encountered men who 
had never heard of firearms, and there is one story of a 
warrior who, with his bow and arrows, calmly faced a com- 
pany, warning them that if they advanced he would be com- 
pelled to shoot. Thereafter, he was given a Staff appointment, 
till the Munipoor disaster took him to the field again as Chief 
Transport Officer on Sir Henry Collett’s Staff. Then followed 
a trip home, and some exciting sporting adventures walking 
up tigers in Central India, till he was appointed Assistant- 
Adjutant General of the Tochi Punitive Expedition. The 
Waziris made little resistance, but it was a trying campaign, 
for the white troops were decimated by dysentery and enteric 
without any fighting to keep their spirits up. It was while 
serving there that he received through General Lugard the 
offer of the post of second in command of the new force 
which was being raised on the Niger. The offer was gladly 
accepted, and Major Willcocks entered upon the practical 
application of the knowledge which he bad already learned 
under others. 

The story of the West African Frontier Force, and its work 
in the Niger Hinterlands, is one of the romances of recent 
politics. The French Government desired to gain a footing 
on the Lower Niger in order to provide for direct inland 
communication between their West African colonies and their 
Congo possessions. Now the Royal Niger Company had in 
1890 concluded a Treaty with the Borgu King which gave 
them the prior right of overlordship :— 

“When, therefore, Sir George Goldie learned that an expedition 
was starting for Borgu, he at once arranged, with that shrewd 
quickness for which he is so remarkable, to play a trump card. 
Of all the cards in the pack, the one he altogether desired to 
avoid was the knave, and, hence, to carry out his scheme his choice 
fell on Captain Frederick Lugard, who was already known to fame 
for his Empire work in East Africa. Quickly and firmly Lugard 
carried out his mission. Hurrying to West Africa, he was in 
Borgu before his French rival knew of his presence. Crossing 
routes hitherto unknown to Europeans, overcoming every kind of 
obstacle, brushing aside the enemies who swarmed in his path 
and attempted to stop his progress, he arrived at Nikki, the 
capital of the country, and interviewed the King. I can imagine 
that interview. The African chief and the lean, wiry Englishman, 
looking at each other, must have been worth seeing. The Nikki 
King had not known white men, and this: particular white man 
had. a great advantage over him; for he had.interviewed many 
African chiefs in many lands and was at home in the rile of 





Brigadier-General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.M.G., D.S.0. London: John 
Murray, [2ls, net. ] 


treaty-maker. Five days before Decceur arrived with the Tri- 
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colour at Nikki, Lugard had left that town with his treaty in his 
pocket.” 

The French continued to dispute our title to the country, 
and a game commenced in which each side tried to outvie the 
other in occupying posts. A Chartered Company could not 
continue to hold its own against a great European Power, so 
in 1895 the Colonial Office took up the matter, and raised the 
West African Frontier Force, with Sir F. Lugard in command. 
By a wise forethought, it was equipped with the best guns 
procurable, which afterwards proved to be the sulvation of 
the Kumassi Relief Expedition. The rank-and-file of the 
force were chiefly Hausas and Yoruhbas,—the latter, Sir James 
Willcocks thinks, quite as good fighting material as the 
former. And now began a game of bluff and counter-bluff. 
It was extremely important to occupy as much of the country 
as possible, and it was also highly desirable to avoid an open 
rupture with the French. So, in a fairly amicable spirit, 
Union Jacks were set up side by side with Tricolours, till the 
Niger Convention was concluded with the French Government, 
and the French troops evacuated Borgu. It is a curious and 
rather pleasant picture which the book gives us of the 
French frontier soldiers, who dressed so strangely, and never 
thought of a day’s shooting, and withal had such excellent 
manners, and were so jealous for the honour of their flag. 
Sir James Willcocks thus sums up the moral of West African 
fighting :— 

“Take any class of men, either on the Niger or in any other 
part of the Empire; give them the best officers, equal chances of 
service with others living in the same countries, do not let them 
believe for a moment you distrust them as fighting men, and you 
will assuredly weld them into material which may be depended 
on in hours of stress. On the other hand, given even the best 
material, officer it with ne’er-do-weels or inferior men, and it will 
soon degenerate and become useless.” 

In May, 1900, he was appointed to the command of the 
forces for the relief of Kumassi. On July 15th the re- 


lieving columns entered the fort, and at the end of the year 
General Willcocks sailed for England, having thoroughly 
stamped out the embers of rebellion in the whole Hinterland. 
The world is familiar enough with the general lines of the relief, 
but this book gives the history from the point of view of the 


originator, the man in charge, and it gives also a wealth of 
detail which enables us to realise the hardships and difficulties 
of the enterprise. An unknown country, dense forests, a 
continuons tropical downpour, flooded swamps and rivers, a 
vigilant enemy all around, constant transport and commis- 
sariat difficulties, besides epidemics of small-pox, dysentery, 
and fever, made the work anything but simple. It is impos- 
sible to praise sufficiently the courage, patience, and resource 
of the General, or the unshaken constancy of the men, as they 
appear in Sir James Willcocks’s modest narrative. Happily 
the author was a born leader of native troops, tied down to no 
narrow rules, but full of common-sense and experience. “ You 
can often,” he writes, “ get more out of a corps by reminding 
it of its tribal origin than by any amount of drills and book 
discipline.” In spite of many dismal warnings, it was 
found possible to stamp out the rebellion with black troops 
only, led by the best type of British officer, a most 
hopeful augury for the future of our tropical possessions. 
The truth which we have proved in India has been ascer- 
tained to apply almost equally well to dark races on a far 
lower plane of civilisation. General Willcocks argues strongly 
for the scheme of utilising the military prowess of the 
Ashanti, which is not inconsiderable, on behalf of the British 
Crown. “I do not believe,” he says, “that they would be 
surpassed as soldiers by any West African natives.” We 
may note, in conclusion, that the expedition, as its leader 
constantly insists, reflects the greatest credit on the Colonial 
Office, which showed a good sense and freedom from red-tape 
in managing avery difficult affair which might well be an 
example to other Government Departments. 

The book is fully supplied with maps, and contains some 
excellent illustrations. The drawings by Lady Helen Graham 
are particularly to be commended. 





SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S SUPPLEMENTARY 
REMINISCENCES.* 
TE statement quietly made in the briefest of prefaces by Sir 
Horace Rumbold, “the favourable reception accorded to the 





* Further Recollections of a Diplomatist. By the Right Honourable Sir Horace 
Bumbold, Bart., G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. London: Edward Arnold, [15s. net.] 





Pi 
first portion of these Recollections has encouraged me to take 
them up again where I left them in the spring of 1873,” would 
seem to prove that the author has not been much impressed 
by the excitement which was occasioned a year ago by the 
publication of the first two volumes of his reminiscence, 
which on account of their “revelations,” if not their “ blazi 
indiscretions,” led to an “incident” in Parliament and the 
tightening up of discipline in the Foreign Office. Sir Horacg 
Rumbold does not appear so distinctly the enfant terrible of 
diplomacy in this volume as he did in its predecessors, and 
perhaps some of the results of their publication may hayg 
induced him to put a curb upon his pen, if not upon hig 
thoughts. But it is also to be borne in mind that in this 
volume he tells the story of a comparatively quiet period in 
his life,—the twelve years between 1873 and 1885, when he 
was successively Minister at Santiago de Chile, at Berne, at 
Buenos Ayres, and at Stockholm. It is, therefore, only when 
Sir Horace is in London waiting to go to a fresh post that wa 
find him telling stories, personal and other, which recall hig 
old vivacity. Some of his “ points” are quite up to his best 
form. Take this extract from his eminently worldly, or at 
least man-of-the-worldly, diary :— 

“A dinner party at Dudley House, where the guests were 
nearly all people of sixteen quarterings, yet there is a certain 
stiffness and solemnity, and almost a want of usage de monde, 


about many of them that strike me almost painfully. The social 
graces seem to me not to flourish abundantly on English soil.” 
Again :— 

“The usual official dinner, at Lord Salisbury’s in Arlington 
Street, in honour of the Queen’s birthday, with a big party at the 
Foreign Office afterwards. A disagreeable incident occurred at 
dessert, when Schouvaloff, who probably was a little flushed with 
wine, made a very savage onslaught on White (of Bucharest), 
who showed perfect temper. Much struck at the Foreign Office 
party by Miss Sinclair, the daughter of Sir Tollemache, whom I 


; met for the first time, and who has the most lovely complexion 


and a perfect figure.” 

Is there not a touch of the “blazing” indiscretion in this 
repetition of a remark by Schouvaloff ?—“ The real truth is 
that we [Russia] have no fixed policy, everything changing 
from day to day. As you know, everything is arranged at 
the Palace, and all depends on the digestion of two or three 
individuals.” 


The most valuable, in the sense of informing, portion of 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s book is that in which he tells—and 


| tells vividly—the story of his life in Santiago de Chile. Of 


course he would not have been Sir Horace Rumbold if be 
had not “had a good time” and made the acquaintance of 
fascinating ladies. Of Donna Bianca, the daughter of the 
great tragic actress Madame Ristori, whom he met in the 
Valparaiso hotel, he writes :— 


“Donna Bianca—should these lines ever come under her 
notice—must forgive me if I permit myself, after these long 
years, to say that I scarcely remember ever being so struck as I 
was by this unexpectedly fair apparition in a commonplace inn- 
parlour in the remote South Pacific. But for the perfect taste 
and simplicity of her nineteenth-century gown she might havo 
stepped out of the frame of a Bronzino or Lorenzo Lotto, depicting 
the sweetly serious traits of some high-born biondina bella of a 
great Italian house.” 

And then nothing will satisfy him, by way of doing justice to 
Donna Bianca, but a reproduction of certain of “ Petrarch’s 
splendid, stately lines.” He has also at least one good story to 
tell. He came across Blanco Encelada, who had fought in the 
Chilian War of Independence, bore a resemblance to the 
Duke of Wellington, and fancied the resemblance to be 
closer than it actually was. “People tell me I much 
resemble Wellington,” he remarked to Taylor Thomson, who 
was Sir Horace’s predecessor in the Chilian Embassy. “ Yes, 
indeed,” was the answer; “especially the back view.” Sir 
Horace’s verbal photograph of Chile is really more important: 

“A strip of coast land, ranging over some two thousand miles 
and nowhere exceeding two hundred miles in breadth, pent in 
between almost the loftiest mountains and the broadest ocean of 
the globe. Its shores turned away from all the ancient homes of 
civilisation and facing the western sea—as yet ‘mute and in- 
glorious, though at no remote period possibly destined to witness 
the contentions of new and powerful States. Divided from the 
Old World by the expanse of the Atlantic and the breadth of & 
continent, and till recently approachable only by the deterring 
voyage round the stormy Horn or a wearisome transit through 
the swamps and jungles of Panama, Chilo may well be said to 
have started on its way as a nation at & great disadvantage. 
Nor will its history: be found to have been more favourable to 
it than its geographical situation. Of all the vast dependencies of 
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: +16 was perhaps the most neglected ; a refugium peccatorum 
: "eginti tna : sort of Algeria or Turkestan for the ‘ un- 
ao spirits’ of the Spanish Colonial Empire; at best a training 
ye eel the more adventurous earned in obscure, toilsome 


in raids a right to rest among the lazy luxuries of Peru.” 
s his characterisation of Santiago :— 


uall: di 
a streets, lined with handsome houses mostly built 
the model of the Parisian petit hétel, with a good many of more 
be tial design—their drowsy repose occasionally broken by the 
oe of a well-appointed brougham or barouche that would pass 
muster in the Bois de Boulogne or Hyde Park; neatly dressed, 
fned-looking women gliding along the well-swept pavement ; 
“i merous churches, low white-washed convent walls, and a fair 
a elakiing of priests and friars; the absence of stir and bustle 
pos by the concentration of all business and shopping in a few 
central thoroughfares. All these combined, at the period I speak 
of, to give to Santiago the stamp of the residence of some sleepy 
luxurious Ultramontane Court rather than of the metropolis of a 
rogressive, hard-working, democratic State. To those, however, 
ho know it to be a creation of exclusive class government 
implanted in one of the main strongholds of South American 
Catholicity the phenomenon is more readily intelligible. 

Sir Horace has not much to say of Switzerland or Sweden 
that would appear to indicate that his professional sojourn 
in these countries had yielded other than professional fruit, 
although what he has to say of the constitutional struggle in 
the latter country, which he witnessed, is eminently worth 
reading. Of Argentina he writes :— 

“What Argentina suffers from is the bane of a Constitution, 
almost exactly copied from that of the North American Union, 
which confers on backward, imperfectly developed provinces such 
as Rioja or Corrientes State rights similar to those enjoyed by 
great cultured communities like Massachusetts or Illinois. This 
in reality sham federal system imposes on a relatively small 
population the burden of fourteen separate provincial Govern- 
ments composed of an executive, a legislature, a judicature and 
all the other branches of an independent administration.” 


One of the best of the recollections Sir Horace has brought 
with him from Sweden is that of a meeting with the late 


W. E. Forster :— 

“T have a strong recollection of the impression he left on me of 
absolute rectitude of purpose and of an unflinching sense of duty. 
Under a somewhat stern and rugged exterior there lay in hima 
most kindly and generous disposition. He had come straight to 
Sweden from combating the unscrupulous leaders of the National 
League, and the ‘village ruffians’ and boycotters, who acted 
under their inspiration; and nothing it seemed to me could be 
more cruel and unjust than the epithet ‘Buckshot Forster,’ with 
which he had been branded by an unbridled Press.” 

Sir Horace is no more favourable to Mr. Gladstone as an 
Imperial statesman than he was in his former volumes. He tells 
with something like a chuckle an anecdote of Hiibner, the well- 
known Austrian diplomat, who was a visitor to Raby Castle 
about the time that Mr. Gladstone made his famous “ hands 
off” speech about Austria. Hiibner being mistaken for Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom he bore a slight resemblance, set himself 
to behave in an exceptionally disagreeable manner. When 
asked to give his motive, he replied: “ Well, I hope I have 
succeeded in making Mr. Gladstone thoroughly unpopular 
in Darlington.” Sir Horace’s naive apology for his anti- 
Gladstone sentiments is also worthy of reproduction :— 

“Tn permitting myself these strictures on the spirit in which 
the eminent statesman was apt to deal with Imperial questions, 
I am conscious that I am overstepping the bounds I have set 
myself in these reminiscences of my past career. My excuse for 
doing so must be the painful experience I shared with others who 
then had to watch over British interests abroad, of the humiliating 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s incoherent and nerveless foreign policy, 
as shown in the palpable decrease of our weight and influence in 
the affairs of the world.” 

At his very best Sir Horace can reproduce a really strong 
character most successfully :— 

“White’s was in every way a striking personality. In some 
respects he reminded me of Morier, and without the latter’s polish 
was, like him, massive and imperious. His rugged exterior, rough 
manner, and still rougher loud voice—which was said specially to 
grate on the Sovereign to whom he was accredited—together with 
his peculiar foreign accent, grafted on what he claimed to be a 
native brogue, almost belied, and effectually masked, the great 
finesse and almost Slav flexibility and adroitness that lay beneath. 
Most remarkable of all was his flair and his memory for the ante- 
cedents of persons of any interest he had known in his multifarious 
service. The self-same diplomate doublé d’un policier became, if 
not a great Eltchi on the Stratford de Redcliffe pattern, at least 
& vigilant, admirably informed, and most loyal guardian of 


interests to which we then still attached much importance.” 
Altogether, this volume deserves to be read—and no doubt 
will be widely read—not only as a sequel to its predecessors, 
but for its own sake as an excellent miscellany of good stories 
and useful information, 








POEMS OF PAGAN ARABIA.* 

Ir is with keen anticipation that the reader will turn to this 
translation of the Mu’allakat (we adhere to the customary 
transliteration), the first attempt, as Mr. Blunt justly claims, 
to render all the seven poems in vigorous English verse. Lady 
Anne Blunt’s scholarship, combined with Mr. Blunt’s poetic 
gifts, promise a work of great merit, nor is the promise un- 
fulfilled. We have here the first worthy version of the poems 
as a whole. The task to which the translators set themselves 
is one of enormous difficulty. The seven odes, the greatest 
legacy of pre-Mahommedan, the greatest perhaps of all purely 
Arabic, cultivation, are instinct with a vitality remote from 
European experience. The life which they depict is strange 
to us ; the images which form a succession of vivid pictures to 
the Arab eye are so unfamiliar that they frequently require a 
lengthy explanation; the very spirit of the poems differs from 
that which we have been taught to consider admirable. Here 
is no seeking after wisdom, nor for the place of under- 
s‘.nding; no searchings of the spirit, nor inquiry into the 
ultimate purposes of existence; but the frank, the mag- 
nificent, acceptance of the good things of a life passed 
between bare earth and blazing heaven, of the joys of 
love and battle, and of the prowess of the singer. More- 
over, the poems date from fourteen hundred years ago; 
they were composed in the century before the Hejra, and it 
seems probable that they were not written down until a sub- 
sequent age. The text is often obscure, sometimes corrupt; 
the later commentators had lost touch with the life repre- 
sented; the phraseology of the desert, then as now, was 
unfamiliar to the dwellers in towns; many of the words had 
fallen out of use, and the incidents recorded in the odes 
were forgotten. The great compilations of the scholars of 
Baghdad have preserved for us fragments of the literature 
and the history of the Age of Ignorance—it is from these 
sources that the spirited stories which the translators prefix 
to each of the poems are drawn—but complete elucidation is 
not to be hoped for. In spite of these drawbacks, the odes 
are more widely known in every corner of the Arabic- 
speaking world than any other relic of the literature of the 
past, with the exception of the Koran. Mr. Blunt has men- 
tioned the Arab custom of carrying into battle a girl mounted 
on a camel, who incites the warriors of her tribe to valour by 
chanting a verse from a famous war-song. In one of the 
recent battles in Morocco the rebels were urged forward by a 
couplet from the Mu’allaka of ’Antara (we borrow Mr. 
Blunt’s words) :— 
“ Ask of the horsemen of Malek, O thou his progeny, 

all they have seen of my high deeds. Then shalt thou learn of 

them—” 

Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt have brought to their task an 
intimate acquaintance with the life of the desert, so little 
different now from what it was in the century before the 
Prophet, and an invaluable knowledge of the geography of 
parts of Central Arabia. 

The form of each of the seven poems is more or less the 
same. The singer begins with a short passage in which he 
“remembers love,” to use the phrase of ’Amru ’bnu Kulthim, 
and laments the days that are no more. Then he turns with 
a brisk transition to sterner things. “Man have done. For- 
get her,” says Lebid. “Here on my swift-foot camel I laugh 
at love’s bitterness,” cries Tarafa (the words are taken from 
Mr. Blunt’s version); and there follows a description of the 
desert and the desert life, of man and beast, conveyed ina 
series of brilliant images, unsurpassed, we make bold to say, 
in the poetry of any language. The whole ends with a battle- 
song, in which the valour of the poet and of his tribe are set 
forth. Thus the singer strikes in turn every note in the 
gamut of his experience. 

For wild and pathetic beauty the first lines of the ode of 
Imru ’] Kais are perhaps the best example of the classic open- 
ing. The first couplet was imitated by Tennyson in “ Locksley 
Hall”: “Stay, let us weep, remembering the Beloved and her 
dwelling-place.” Mr. Blunt observes, in a note to a later 
verse, a resemblance between the Arab poet’s description of 
the Pleiades and Tennyson’s well-known-couplet. The resem- 
blance was not fortuitous; this verse also was borrowed from 





* The Seven Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia, known also as the Moallakat. Trans- 
lated from the Original Arabic by Lady Anne Blunt. Done into English Verse 
by Wilfred Scawen Blunt. London: Published by the Translators; Printed 
and Sold by the Chiswick Press, [5s. net.] 
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a translation by Sir Charles Lyall.* ‘We cannot refrain from 
quoting from the same ode the marvellous lines to Night and 
to the Wolf that howls by night in the empty desert :— 


“Dim the drear night broodeth,—veil upon veil let down, 
dark as a mad sea raging, tempting the heart of me. 
Spake I to Night stoutly, while he, a slow camel, 
Snaget with his hind feet halting,—gone the fore-hand of 
im. 
Night! I cried, thou snail Night, when wilt thou turn to day P 
when? Though in sooth day’s dawning worse were than 
thou to me. 
Sluggard Night, what stays thee? 
thee 
fast to the rocks with hempen ropes set un-moveable. 
Water-skins of some folk—ay, with the thong of them 
laid on my naga’s wither—borne have I joyfully, 
Crossed how lone the rain-ways, bare as an ass-belly ; 
near me the wolf, starved gamester, howled to his progeny. 
Cried I: Wolf, thou wailest. Surely these lives of ours, 
thine and my own, go empty, robbed of prosperity. 
All we won we leave here. Whoso shall follow us, 
seed in our corn-track casting, reap shall he barrenness.” 


Chained hang the stars of 


It is scarcely necessary to point out how skilful is the 
mechanism of Mr. Blunt’s verse. He uses assonance and 
alliteration to imitate the ring of the Arabic, in which 
different forms of the same root, or different grammatical 
inflections of the same word, clash together in the mighty 
roll of the line. It would be impossible to handle English 
with greater mastery, yet the Arabic scholar will be forced 
to admit that it is equally impossible to reproduce such 
a line as ’Amru ’bnu Kulthim’s “ Mukaddaratan lina wa 
mukaddarina.” 


In some respects the most successful of all the translations 
is that of ’Antara. His ode contains the beautiful lines 
concerning his wounded horse, which Mr. Blunt has trans- 
lated very felicitously :— 

“ Doggedly strove we and rode we. Ha! the brave stallion! 
now is his breast dyed with blood drops, his star front with 
fear of them! 

Swerved he as pierced by the spear-points. Then in his 

beautiful 
eyes stood the tears of appealing, words inarticulate. 
If he had learned our man’s language, then had he called to me: 

if he had known our tongue’s secret, then had he cried to me.” 
There is, moreover, a passage unmatched by any in the 
Mu’allakat, where the poet, like him of the “Song ef Songs,” 
compares his love to “a garden enclosed.” ‘The translation 
is of singular beauty :— 
“So is a garden new planted fresh in its greenery, 

watered by soft-falling rain-drops, treadless, untenanted. 

Lo, on it rain-drops have lighted, soft showers, no hail in them, 

leaving each furrow a lakelet bright as a silverling. 

Pattering, plashing they fell there, rains at the sun-setting, 

wide-spreading runlets of water, streams of fertility, 

Mixed with the humming of bees’ wings droning the daylight 

long, 
never a pause in their chaunting, gay drinking-choruses. 
Blithe iteration of bees’ wings, wings struck in harmony, 
sharply as steel on the flint-stone, light-handed smithy 
strokes.” 

The last couplet quoted bears, it‘ must be observed, no 
resemblance to the Arabic. Mr. Blunt in his preface dis- 
claims the intention of presenting us with a literal translation ; 
it would be ungrateful to quarrel with one who has given so 
much because he has not given more. The scholar will go to 
Sir Charles Lyall or to Néldecke, but he will nevertheless find 
it hard to forgive the many violations of the text in the 
present translation. In the passage above quoted Mr. Blunt 
has missed the sense of a beautiful and delicate image; if he 
had turned to Néldecke, he would have found the explanation 
of the difficult line, but he does not seem to have consulted 
that great authority. Again, in the poem of ’Amru ’bnu 
Kulthim the reader looks expectantly to the lines in which 
the folds of the shirts of mail are compared to the back of a 
pool, “which the wind ripples as it passes,” a couplet dear to 
all lovers of the Mu’allakat, only to find the passage disfigured 
by a misrepresentation of the text. No one, not even so good 
a poet as Mr. Blunt, can play with the Arabic in this manner 
without paying the inevitable penalty in loss of quality. It is 
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wild youth Tarafa, and in that of Zuhair, the old man full of 
wise saws. It amounts to little more than defiance or a w 
submission, according to the years of the singer. « Nay by 
thy life, I fear not,” says Tarafa,— : 

“T hold not time wearinegs . 
neither hath day distressed me, nor night what it brought tp 
me. 

The days to come, what are they? A handful, a borrowing ; 

vain is the thing thou fearest. To-day is the life of thee” 
The wisdom of the old man lies at the opposite end of 
experience :— 
“Tam weary of life who bear its burdens fourscore and how map 
years of glory and grief counted. Well may he weary be, 

I know to-day and the day before it, ay, and the days that were 

yet of to-morrow I know nothing. Blind are the eyes of me, 

I have seen Fate strike out in the darkness, strike like a blind 

camel : 
some it touched died straight, some lingered on to decrepi. 
tude.” 

A word as to metre. Mr. Blunt has been particularly 
happy in his imitation of the Tawil, the long measure used 
by Imru ’] Kais, Tarafa, and Zuhair. The even swing of the 
Kamil, the Perfect metre, used by Lebid and ’Antara, is more 
difficult to render in our unaccentuated tongue, and Lebid’s 
ode is perhaps the least satisfactory of any. Of the two 
shorter metres, Al Harith’s is the better represented, is, indeed, 
excellently represented. It would be close upon an imperti- 
nence to insist upon the admirable freedom with which Mr, 
Blunt handles these unaccustomed forms: he almost persuades 
the ear that they are familiar. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


We allude in another column to the very interesting 
paper in the Nineteenth Century in which Lord Cromer 
expresses his dissent from Lord Wolseley on the question 
of civilian control of the Army. Lord Cromer bases his 
view on general as well as specific grounds, in particular 
adducing his experience in the Khartoum Campaign, and 
hoisting Lord Wolseley with his own petard by quoting 
the case of Lord Cardwell, of whom Lord Wolseley 
admits that not only was he generally hated by the Army, 
but that this hatred was extended to all who, like him. 
self, supported that Minister’s views. As Lord Cromer puts 
it, whoever heard of a profession being reformed from 
within ? Not less illuminating are Lord Cromer’s reasons 
for refusing to endorse Lord Wolseley’s view that in treating 
with barbarian nations during a war the general to command 
and the ambassador to negotiate should be one and the same 
man. Lord Cromer adduces the history of our relations with 
the Mahdi after 1885, and the erroneous forecasts of Gordon 
and Lord Wolseley as to his power of offence, in support of 
his view, and sums up the question in the following pregnant 
remarks :— 

“TI conceive that, in all civilised countries, the theory of 
government is that a question of peace or war is one to be decided 
by politicians. The functions of the soldier are supposed to be 
confined, in the first place, to advising on the purely military 
aspects of the issue involved; and, in the second place, to giving 
effect to any decisions at which the Government may arrive. The 
practice in this matter not unfrequently differs somewhat from 
the theory. ‘The soldier, who is generally prone to advocate 
vigorous action, is inclined to encroach on the sphere which 
should properly be reserved for the politician. The former is 
often masterful, and the latter may be dazzled by the glitter of 
arms, or too readily lured onwards by the persuasive voice of 
some strategist to acquire an almost endless succession of what, 
in technical language, are called ‘keys’ to some position, or—to 
employ a metaphor of which the late Lord Salisbury once made 
use in writing to me—‘to try and annex the moon in order to 
prevent its being appropriated by the planet Mars.’ When this 
happens, a risk is run that the soldier, who is himself uncon- 
sciously influenced by a very laudable desire to obtain personal 
distinction, may practically dictate the policy of the nation with- 
out taking a sufficiently comprehensive view of national interests. 
Considerations of this nature have more especially been, from 
time to time, advanced in connection with the numerous frontier 
wars which have occurred in India. That they contain a certain 
element of truth can scarcely be doubted.” 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett in his very interesting 


interesting to note that Noldecke, guided chiefly by internal 
evidence, does not credit the tradition that Al Harith’s ode 
was an answer to’Amru’bnu Kulthim. His opinion cannot 
be neglected. 

The philosophy of the desert is to be found in the ode of the 


paper on “The Germans at Waterloo and Anglo-German 
Relations” regards the Kaiser’s recent utterance as part of 
the invariable system adopted by the guides of public opinion 
in Germany—foremost among whom he places the notorious 
Anglophobe historian Treitschke—to excite contempt as well 
as hatred for the nation they propose to attack. From which 











* See Sir Alfred Lyall’s Tennyson, 
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the deduces the conclusion that the best, indeed the only, way 
to impress the German. mind is for our statesmen to give 
Germany visible proof that we are determined, and have the 
power, to shape our own policy in accordance with our own 
interests ——General Sir Edward Brabant, commenting as a 
Colonial on the Report of the War Commission, makes out a 
strong case for the foundation of Military Colleges on the 
model of Kingston (Canada) or West Point in each of the 

t British Colonies, with a view to training sufficient 
officers to supply the cadres of the troops belonging to, or to 
be raised in, each Colony. It is only natural, as General 
Brabant observes, that Colonists should, other things being 
equal, prefer to be commanded by men who’know them and 
understand their peculiarities and prejudices; and he states 
that the Canadian officers who had passed into the Service 
through the Kingston Military College were at once on excel- 
lent terms with the Irregular troops. For the rest, General 
Brabant is largely concerned with the attempt to vindicate the 
late Mr. Rhodes from criticisms passed by British officers 
before the War Commission on his conduct during the siege 
of Kimberley, General Brabant’s verdict being that Mr. 
Rhodes only gave trouble where people were not up to the 
mark.——An excellent topical article is that by Mr. Joseph 
H. Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki) on “ Japanese 
Relations with Korea.” He points out that if war breaks out, 
it will be the fourth foreign war in which Japan has been en- 
gaged, and of every one Korea has been the subject. Mr. 
Longford is by no means a whole-hearted panegyrist of 
Japanese methods, and calls the murder of the Queen of 
Korea in 1895 as great an outrage on humanity, as ruthlessly 
and cruelly perpetrated, as that of the Queen of Servia. None 
the less, he holds that in the present crisis Japan has behaved 
with unexampled forbearance, and that even if driven to 
strike the first blow, the war will, on her part, be as purely 
defensive as any that has ever been waged in history. 


The principal article on foreign politics in the National 
Review is contributed by Sefior Montero Rios, a leading Spanish 
Liberal politician and President of the Senate. The subject 
of his eloquent and interesting paper is “Spain and Morocco,” 
and his chief aim is to establish the priority of the claim of 
Spain to take a leading part in the settlement of the North-West 
African question. The scheme of M. Etienne for the “ pacific 
penetration ” of Morocco by France moves him to indignation. 
Partition he dismisses as equally impracticable. The pith of 
his argument is to be fonnd in the following passage :— 

“For other nations the future of Morocco merely represents a 
question involving the development of their interests, an exten- 
sion of colonial power, a preponderating influence in the settle- 
ment of traditional emulations, or the satisfaction of a desire for 
military glory: but for us Spaniards it involves our territorial 
integrity, our independence, the fulfilment of our historical 
mission, and of the laws of geography and ethnology.” 

Hence the conclusion that the only settlement is the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, “modified by a certain progressive 
tendency which will lead in the direction of freedom of trade, 
of the neutralisation of Tangier, and of a gradual development 
of civilisation in Moroceo...... under the guidance of all 
the Powers acting in concert, with Spain, as she deserves to 
be, in the place of honour in the van of civilisation.” We 
should greatly like to watch M. Etienne’s countenance as he 
reads this modest proposal. Sefior Montero Rios, we may 
add, complains that English publicists never miss an oppor- 
tunity of speaking ill of his country. He gives no examples, 
and would certainly be hard put to it to match in the writings 
of any English writer the condemnation passed on his fellow- 
countrymen by Sefior Silvela—Mr. Maurice Low discusses 
the progress of the estrangement of Russia and the United 
States. Incidentally he embarks on an interesting speculation 
on the genesis of the United States foreign policy, its inevitable 
corollary—the growth of a powerful Navy—and the insepar- 
able obstacles interposed in the way of that policy being 
consistent and continuous by the limitations of the Presi- 
dential power and the frequent changes of President 
and parties. Discussing President Roosevelt's chances of 
re-election, Mr. Low is inclined to°think that he has lost 
ground of late, and is less generally popular than when he 
entered the White House,—one of the reasons being his 
loyalty to and belief in his friends. We must also note his well- 
deserved praise of the American daily bulletin containing the 
gist of the Consuls’ Reports of commercial intelligence issued 





by the new Department of Commerce and Labour, which fulfils 
functions now divided between our Board of Trade, Home 
and Foreign Offices. Copies of this bulletin are sent every 
day without charge and post-free to every newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington, to the Press Associations, and to any 
person or firm who may ask for them. The result, as Mr. 
Low points out, is that the information is promptly and 
widely published, and wherever an opening exists for 
American goods in foreign markets the persons directly 
interested can avail themselves of the opportunity. ——Mr. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave draws gloomy deductions from the 
volume recently issued by the Board of Trade, laying especial 
stress on the fact that while our population has increased, the 
proportion of workers to the population has dropped from 23 
to 15 per cent. since 1851; and Mr. H. W. Wilson sketches a 
“national tariff for defence” to be levied on foreign manu- 
factured goods of the nature of luxuries, to provide for 
maintaining our expenditure on the Army and Navy at 
its present level. At the close he bids Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain “ go forth like a new Samson and shatter 
this outworn Dagon of the Free Traders.”——-To the 
anthology of Protectionist invective to which the editor has 
so liberally contributed the following choice gems may now 
be added :—* Free Impostors [a graceful play on the word 
Importers] are thankful for small mercies”; “the tool 
of a contemptible cabal”—of the Duke of Devonshire; “lying 
leaflets””"—of Free-trade literature. At the same time, we note 
with pleasure the editor’s candid acknowledgment that the 
results of recent by-elections “indicate that the cause of 
Tariff Reform has not yet sufficiently penetrated the hide- 
bound Conservatism of that portion of the British working 
classes who have been wont to vote Radical,” and that “ Tariff 
Reformers must realise that a vast amount of ‘spade-work’ 
requires to be done to secure a triumph worthy of their cause.” 


The Contemporary prints three articles on fiscal policy,— 
one by Mr. OC. H. Chomley contrasting the condition of Free- 
trade New South Wales with protected Victoria, a second 
on “The Mystery of Dumping” by Mr. J. A. Hobson, and a 
third in which the Hon. Bertrand Russell dissects Mr. Charles 
Booth’s tentative and unconvincing proposals for fiscal reform, 
the only merit in which was the temperateness with which 
they were advanced. Mr. Russell’s examination is a master- 
piece of concentrated and destructive analysis—it only 
occupies eight pages—illuminated by many pungent com- 
ments. For example, Mr. Booth observes that whereas our 
system of free imports has done much to encourage Protection 
elsewhere, and a change in this respect might do much in the 
opposite direction, “stripped of its ideals Free Trade may 
still triumph.” On this Mr. Russell has the following caustic 
comment :—“If we become convinced that Protection is 
essential to a nation’s prosperity, how will that lead other 
nations to Free Trade? This is an instance of that lip-service 
which is (to modify La Rochefoucauld) the homage that Pro- 
tection pays to Free Trade. If Mr. Chamberlain’s followers 
believed that his scheme would in the end further Free Trade, 
nine-tenths of them would cease to desire it, since Protection 
is the haven in which they hope to find rest.” Mr, Russell 
is generally admitted to be one of our greatest living 
mathematicians, dealing in speculations so transcendental 
that few but Senior Wranglers can follow them. He has shown 
in this paper a gift of lucid and businesslike exposition 
unsurpassed by any writer on the subject——The Russian 
novelist Korolenko sends, under the heading ‘“ House 
No. 13,” a detailed account of one of the most: pain- 
ful episodes in the massacre of Kishinieff, based on an 
exhaustive inquiry conducted by himself on the spot. M. 
Korolenko admits that the question of usury was one of the 
motives of massacre, but evidently believes that the Gentile 
usurers are worse than the Jews, and observes that “years 
will have to go by before the terrible recollection of these 
doings, and of the damning bloodstain on the consciences of 
the ‘Christians in Kishinieff’ can be at all effaced.” He 
disclaims all intention of attempting to solve the Jewish 
question, contenting himself in conclusion with a curious 
suggestion :— 


“If I were one of those Jewish millionaires who interest them- 
selves in the affairs of their poorer co-religionists, I confess that 
I should not be able to resist the temptation to try a social 
experiment. I would assist, at any cost, the majority of the Jews 
living on the spot to move to another part of the country. “I 
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would compensate the richer Jews for their losses, and help the 
poorer ones to a competency, on condition that they left the town 
immediately. And when, in this way, the Jewish wealth had 
been withdrawn from the town, leaving no capital in competition 
with our national and patriotic wealth; when there were no 
longer any citizens of that race left, about whom Mr. Kroushevan 
could invent gloomy fictions of ritual murders; and when all 
usurers and monopolists wore European dress; then it would be 
quite clear where the crux of the question lay. It would also 
be fully apparent that such problems cannot be solved by the 
murder of ‘accountants’ such as Nisensen, of the unhappy 
glazier Grienschpoun, nor of Jewish cabmen, who have to work 
as hard for their bread of bitterness as do their Christian 
comrades. Is the oppression of a usurer, one may ask, easier 
to bear because he wears a European dress, and calls himself a 
Christian ?” 

—‘ Ivanovich,” the anonymous author whose personal 
sketches of illustrious personages have been a special feature 
in recent numbers of the Contemporary, contributes a striking 
paper on the late Princess Mathilde. The leading idea in his 
paper is the influence exercised on Jerome’s daughter by the 
spirit of Catherine’s Court, in which her mother was brought 
up, coupled with her semi-German, semi-Corsican blood. In 
the view of the writer, if Mathilde had married Louis Napoleon 
she might have achieved for the Second Empire what Caroline 
of Anspach accomplished for the Hanoverian dynasty, with 
Sir Robert Walpole’s help. According to an autobiographical 
passage, the source of which “ Ivanovich” does not reveal, 
Princess Mathilde withdrew her promise to marry her cousin 
when she found how listless and fond of luxury he was. “I 
could have stood by his side to be shot, but I could not endure 
the prospect of having to share with him a debtors’ prison.” —— 
The paper on “ Professor Loisy and the Teaching Church” 
should be read in connection with the interesting series of 
papers on the same subject which have been recently appearing 
in the literary supplement of the Times. 


The Fortnightly opens with a plea for State aid for dramatic 
art. Mr. Hare’s letter to the Times is reprinted, and the case 
is put both by the editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. A list of signatures is added of those 
who think that the State should take some action to prevent 
our drama being drowned by the sea of inane musical comedy. 
Besides subsidising a theatre, we are told that it is of the 
greatest importance that there should be established a school 
of acting. Indeed, it would appear unreasonable to expect 
any great proficiency among actors in general without some 
systematic form of teaching. The difficulty of the question 
arises when we come to the ideal to be set up. Is it to be the 
ideal of Richter when he conducts “The Ring”—absolute 
subordination of all things to the intentions of the composer 
—or are we to have the ideal of the typical Shakespeare revival, 
with the historical plays interlarded with living waxwork 
shows, and outrageous liberties taken with the comedies? Mr. 
Courtney supports his case by pointing out that the State helps 
the art of painting by means of public collections of pictures. 
If the State is to help the theatre, it must be made clear that 
the ideal is that of the National Gallery, and not that of 
the Academy.——Mr. William Watson writes of “The State 
Discouragement of Literature.” He thinks that the other 
arts receive more acknowledgment at the hands of the State. 
As an instance of this we are reminded of the number of 
musician knights of the past fifty years whose names and whose 
works are forgotten. Mr. Watson laments the neglect because 
literature is one of the ways of reaching the national mind. 
But if the State passes by literature as inconsiderable, how 
can those few who know better persuade the people to give 
ear to those who would inspire and quicken their minds? 
Mr. Watson says :— 

“To amplify the mental prospect of the multitude is to vivify 
their whole existence, with results favourable to effective citizen- 
ship and of good omen to the commonwealth. But ignorance of 
all the larger thoughts of the world will in the end weaken the 
stroke of the hammer and dull the edge of the blade. I would 
entreat those amongst us who aspire to the name of patriot to 
regard as the supreme Imperial task of our time the raising of 
popular intelligence.” 

These eloquent words are typical of the style of the paper, 
which it is indeed a pleasure to read. It is seldom that we 
meet with writing which, dealing with a question of the 
moment in a clear, simple way, is at the same time a work of 
art.——tThe article by “ Calchas” on “ First Principles in the 
Far East” is a most sensible appeal to English people to keep 
cool, and remember that it is of great importance for us not 





to interrupt our friendly relations with France. But thin, 
impossible if popular opinion sides violently against Frees 
ally, Russia. It is a great mistake to impute all possible 
evil motives to Russia, and too like the attitude of the Conti 
nent towards ourselves in the Boer War. The situation ig 
that two countries are expanding towards each other, 
and each considers that the success of the other means it 
own hurt. But that is no reason for our taking sides 
and investing the side we champion with all the virtue, 
Russia wants Manchuria for the same reasons that Ja 
wants Korea. Can there be said to be absolute right on 
either side? The writer concludes thus :— 

“If British and French public opinion can clearly unite in the 
conviction that Korea ought to become Japanese and Manchuria 
to remain Russian, the solution that a trial of strength could 
scarcely fail to enforce might be reached even at the eleventh 
hour, without recourse to arms.” 

Blackwood, as usual, has tales of interest gathered from far 
places. The best of these is Mr. Lepper’s account of how the 
Tibetans dispose of the dead bodies of their people of high rank, 
The scene described is weird in the extreme,—the night among 
the great mountains 16,000 ft. above the sea, the long pro. 
cession suddenly appearing carrying the dead, the awful ritual 
of cutting the body up into small fragments and the throwing 
of these to the armies of wild dogs. These animals appeared 
on the sounding of innumerable gongs. The whole of this 
grim torchlight ceremony was witnessed by the writer of the 
article, who was, of course, in some danger, had he been dis. 
covered, for the Tibetans are especially jealous of suspicious 
persons near the frontier.——“ Three Gambits” is a study of 
the diverse work of the British Army. ‘The writer gives 
three pictures. The first describes the start of an 
expedition in Upper Burmah, the second the Dargai episode 
of the Afridi War, and the last a nameless incident 
of South Africa. All are strikingly told, obviously by 
an eyewitness. The first two fights succeed in a very 
different way from the last, though this is not a “regret. 
table incident”; but the writer evidently wishes to mark the 
dissimilar way in which things happen when the enemy is a 
white one.——Readers who have already enjoyed the earlier 
numbers of Mr. Hugh Clifford’s “Sally” will not be dis. 
appointed in the present instalment. The young Malay has 
reached the crisis when he realises that the English girl he is 
in love with looks upon him as a “nigger.” His primitive 
nature reasserts itself, and his impulse is to run amok. 
Fortunately, he finds a harbour of refuge in the rooms of 
Norris, the Civil servant who had been instrumental to 
his coming to England. Norris’s views on the effects of 
Europeanising natives are deeply interesting, and should be 
considered by all who think at all on the problems which our 
Asiatic dominions raise. 


There is an interesting article in the Monthly Review on 
“Danish Agriculture,” written by Mr. R. A. Westenholz, the 
President of the Agrarian League of Denmark. The writer 
tells us that in spite of a severe climate, necessitating great 
expenditure on farm buildings, agriculture has flourished 
in his country. The reason of this prosperity he 
attributes to Free-trade. Denmark, instead of trying to 
compete with the virgin soils of America in corn-growing by 
means of a Protective tariff, buys American feeding-stuffs 
and produces bacon, eggs, and butter. A striking table is 
given showing how much higher prices Denmark can com- 
mand inthe English markets than the Protectionist countries 
are able to do. The writer declares that the greatest benefit 
to his country would be that America should “ dump” food- 
stuffs there, as then they could lower the prices of what they 
sell and conquer all markets. Mr. Westenholz also seems to 
think that English farmers are in a better position in some 
ways than Danish, especially as regards climate; but he 
thinks we do not pay enough attention to practical science, and 
instances the six thousand men and women who attend the 
high schools yearly in Denmark. At the same time, he gives us 
credit for hard work.——Mr. Julian Corbett writes a curious 
account of a Russian privateer in the Mediterranean, which 
carried on its abominable work in 1788. It seems that there 
were some English seamen on board, one of whom wrote 4 
narrative, a copy of which is in the possession of Admiral 
Henderson. The crew appear mostly to have been collected 
from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and they seem 
to have been pirates of the most bloodthirsty order. The 
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the killing of the crews of captured vessels in cold 
revit 3 ier tq At first the English were shocked at the 
massacres, but became callous in time, and at last took their 
part in the work. The last episode of the cruise was to seize 
a pirate vessel whose captain was not a friend of the privateer’s 
captain, like others they had met. This pirate shared the 
fate of the other ships taken. It seems strange to think that 
such barbarous practices went on until so recent a date, and 
were sanctioned by so-called civilised Governments underletters 
of marque.-——M. Menchikoff’s short paper on “ The Jewish 
Peril in Russia” is instructive. The writer is one of the 
editors of the Novoé Vremya, so his opinion is probably repre- 
sentative. His comment on recent massacres is that the 
people took on themselves the solution of the problem which 
the authorities were too weak to tackle. We are told that no 
doubt a “more humane” and “ thoughtful policy ” would be 
best,—not apparently from merciful feelings, but in order to 
prevent “a secret internecine war.” We may feel thankful- 
ness that the article could not have been written by a 
prominent English journalist. 

Writing in the Independent Review, Mr. Creswell argues 
strongly in favour of white rather than coloured labour in the 
Transvaal gold mines. The writer’s view is that the industry 
has been demoralised by cheap labour. He says:— 

“Our industrial establishments have a warp in the wrong 

direction, viz., that of getting done by the brute force of human 
labour what in other countries would be done by more intelligent 
organisation, and by labour-saving machinery. With our present 
native labour, supplemented by white labour, I contend that the 
mines can now be run at a cost as low as that ruling in 1899, and 
in the future far more cheaply.” 
Mr. Creswell evidently believes that at the root of the matter 
lies the gold magnate’s distrust of the white workman's power 
in the State. But did England fight for three years in order 
that the oligarchy of Kriiger should be succeeded by one of 
gold magnates importing and exploiting the labour of 
enslaved Chinamen? If so, we stultify Lord Salisbury’s 
declaration that Britain sought no gold mines, but 
wished to establish a free people in a free land.—— 
Sir Edward Grey reviews the results of the autumn 
campaign, and notes as the chief characteristic of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends that they disregard all facts 
brought against their arguments. At the same time, they seize 
with avidity upon alarmist ideas which have the most insuffi- 
cient basis. As an instance of this he refers to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s alarm at Greenock over an interview in an American 
paper with a director of the Steel Trust. The director said 
their trade was falling, and so they were going to flood foreign 
markets with cheap iron, and thus keep in work “ hundreds of 
thousands of American workmen” who would otherwise be 
discharged. Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that thus 
“hundreds of thousands of English workmen will be thrown 
out of employment.” This was on October 7th. What really 
happened is that information in December showed that 
the American output of pig-iron had fallen since last summer 
from 21,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons, and that it was the 
American workmen who were out of work. 





NOVELS. 


LOVE THE FIDDLER.* 
Ir was the good fortune of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne to be R. L. 
Stevenson's stepson; it was a more doubtful advantage that 
in the lifetime of that engaging author he collaborated with 
him in books which serious Stevensonians refused to regard 
as typical specimens of their hero’s genius. In this view we 
have never concurred, holding The Wrong Bow, the work over 
which controversy has been most acute, to be one of the most 
exhilarating entertainments in the whole range of modern 
humorous literature. That Stevenson thoroughly enjoyed 
writing it the preface certainly seems to make clear, while the 
peculiar quality of the book, as tested by comparison with 
those which Stevenson wrote by himself, makes it equally clear 
that this was a case of genuine collaboration in which the 
senior partner was not only assisted but influenced by his 
junior. If any further evidence were needed to justify this 
conclusion, it may be found in Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s previous 
volume, and still more in the very pleasant collection of 
short stories put forth under the title of Love the Fiddler. 


——_______ 


* Love the Fiddler, By Lloyd Osbourne, London: W. Heinemann, [6s.] 











They are not only welcome for the author's bold refusal to be 
dominated by the convention of the disastrous dénowement— 
quite an unusually large proportion are rounded off by a 
cheerful; often an unexpectedly cheerful, termination—but 
also for a certain boyish freshness of outlook, and their 
chivalrous conception of the relation of the sexes. Mr. 
Osbourne is not afraid of sentiment, but it stops short of 
effusion. If we may give an instance, it would be the 
episode of the millionaire revisiting the squalid house in 
which he had spent his youth :-— 

“He passed into the bedroom and stood there looking about 
him with the emotion a man feels on revisiting the scenes of his 
childhood. How small it was, how pitifully small! His mother’s 
room, once so spacious and lofty, had shrunk to nothing. It 
wasn’t twelve feet square. The ceiling !—he could touch it with 
his hand! The girl had followed him, and he saw her in the 
doorway gazing at him with those wonderful grey eyes. ‘My 
little brother died in this room,’ he said. .... ‘The bed stood 
here like this one, only it was narrower. . . . It seems like yester- 
day I saw him lying here in his childish finery ... so silent 

. so still.” ‘At least you lave been spared death,’ he went 
on, breaking the long silence. ‘Thirty-six years ago! He is five 
and I am forty-four; . . . he had scarcely enough to eat ... he 
went without grapes and things the doctor said he ought to 
have when he was dying; . . . and I, God help me, I am what 
they calla millionaire. And yet with all my money, I cannot 
cross those intervening years to help him... he stays hungry 
and ill and suffering.’ ” 

As a rule, however, Mr. Osbourne plays on our feelings 
leviore plectro, as, for example, in the unconventional and 
dramatically rapid courtship of an English girl by an unex- 
pected and unknown American cousin. The opening scene— 
in which the hero is caught trespassing and letting off 
crackers on the Fourth of July in the park of his. fair 
relative’s father—is full of excellent fun, and the sequel is 
handled in the true spirit of modern romantic comedy. Here 
the hero and heroine are well matched in birth, but elsewhere 
Mr. Osbourne turns to effective use those curious intersections 
of social strata, so characteristic of American life, which some 
early English readers of Bret Harte found so hard to accept 
as true to life. One of the pleasantest of his stories is that 
fancifully entitled “The Golden Castaways,” describing the 
relations between an impecunious scribe of good connections 
and the family of a wealthy German parvenu. “Theirs was 
a life of solitary grandeur, varied with dinner-parties to their 
managers and salesmen. Socially speaking, their house was 
a desert island, and they themselves three castaways on a 
golden rock, scanning the empty sea for a sail. To carry 
on a metaphor, I might say I was the sail’ and was 
welcomed accordingly.” The parents were homely people, 
but Teresa, the daughter, “had arrived at obviously the 
turn of the Grossensteck fortunes, and might, in refine- 
ment and everything else, have belonged to another clay. 
How often one sees that in America, the land above 
others of social contrast, where, in the same family, there are 
often three separate degrees of caste.” Other variations on 
this theme may be found in “ ‘The Chief Engineer ”’ and “ The 
Awakening,” the latter a charming story of a middle-aged 
railway clerk who volunteers for the Navy in the Spanish War, 
and has his liberal education completed by making the acquaint- 
ance of, and falling in love with, a young comrade’s aunt. 

The quality of the stories is unequal, and the last of all is 
neither attractive in subject nor distinguished in treatment. 
But at his best Mr. Osbourne is a gay and engaging com- 
panion, with a decidedly happy gift for the humorous 
delineation of the tender passion. 





Kitty Costello. By Mrs. Alexander. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
This, we greatly regret to hear, is the last story that we are to 
have from Mrs. Alexander’s pen. She died at an advanced age— 
seventy-seven—but she certainly had not exhausted her powers or 
outworn her welcome. This story shows, indeed, a quite remarkable 
vivacity. In it she took, for the first time in her literary career, 
an Irish subject,—her early life had been passed in Ireland. Kitty 
Costello is an Irish girl who comes over to England to visit her 
mother’s sister, who many years before had married an English 
manufacturer. There is not much of a story, but we do not want 
anything more than has been provided for us. Kitty isa delightful 
creature, pictured by Mrs. Alexander with manifest pleasure. She 
has, of course, any number of admirers. “ Divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,” with that speciality in eyes which belongs to 
Ireland, she makes conquests without end, and is conquered at 
last. . Whether as victor or vanquished, she interests us vastly, 
and her conqueror is not unworthy of her, 
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. Fabulous Fancies.. By W. B. Maxwell. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Here are.twenty-three short stories, studies, sketches, or, 
if the author prefers the word, fancies. To us it seems that for 
the most part there is very little fancy about them. They are, 
on the contrary, grimly realistic. Of one of them, “ Ugly Face,” 
we can say that we like it much. It is thoroughly wholesome; 
we feel the better for reading it. Possibly the form of this praise 


will make it distasteful to Mr. Maxwell. He is, we should think,’ 


far too modern to harbour any intent to edify his readers. Such 
an aim must be very weak and foolish in his eyes. Yet now and 
then he suggests a moral,—of a sort. If you marry your cook, 
let it be'done in time enough to turn her into a lady. This, it is 
true, reminds us of the moral which Jeremy Collier discovered in 
Congreve. Young authors may read “Bruno, Jonas, and the 
Critics ” with possible advantage, though it is not easy to under- 
stand. Does it mean, perchance, “Do not make haste to be 
rich,” transferred to literature? But whatever a reader may do, 
let him not go to Fabulous Fancies with so trivial a motive as the 
wish to be pleased. 

The Iron Hand. By James Maclaren Cobban. (John Long. 
6s.)—This is a story of a mysterious crime, a wrongful con- 
demnation, and an ultimate rendering of justice all round. It is 
sufficiently exciting while it is advancing to the end, and we have 
the comfortable feeling that the end is the right one. We must 
own that the mechanical part of the story seems to us a little 
difficult, not to say unintelligible. A writer frequently forgets 
that what he sees clearly, or thinks that he sees clearly, in his 
own mind may have a very different appearance to other people. 
When a tale turns on some curious contrivance, it would be well 
if the writer had a working model of the thing made for him by 
way of preparation. Many readers, however, do not care for 
clearness or accuracy in such matters. It is enough for them if 
they have the customary ingredients, love and hate, wrong-doing 
and right-doing, hope and fear, mixed in the customary proportion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Leer Ss 
MEMOIR OF CANON CARTER. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Thellusson Carter. . Edited by the 
Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—It is conceivable that to the inner circle of Canon Carter’s 
intimate friends Archdeacon Hutchings’s Memoir may be in a 
measure a disappointing book. It is so obviously a too brief 
record of an unusually long and full life. On the other hand, to 
the general public this brevity is an advantage. It renders the 
book more readable, and, by preventing excessive elaboration of 
particular episodes or special aspects, makes the presentment of 
the character and the life as a whole more impressive. In the 
case of Canon Carter this result is especially important. For 
while he was doctrinally and practically connected with the 
Anglican revival as initiated by the Tractarians.and carried on by 
the Ritualists, his special contribution to the movement was 
essentially one of “ character,’—a truth distinctly appreciated by 
his biographer in the “summing-up” chapter that comes near the 
end of the volume :—“ Some regard the subject of this Memoir as 
an ecclesiastical firebrand; others, as a great student; others, 
again, as an unapproachable ascetic. He was really none of 
these. He was, it is true, mixed up with many controversies, in 
some taking the lead; but he hated prominence and disputes, and 
loved unity and peace.” How little he was by natural inclination 
“a firebrand” is best illustrated by his action in resigning the 
living of Clewer because he did not see how he could honour- 
ably allow his Bishop to go on defending him from prosecution 
while he disapproved of the practices which Mr. Carter could not 
conscientiously discontinue. His own letter to Bishop Mackarness 
tendering his resignation, and the Bishop’s letter of thanks to him 


for an explanation given in the Times of his action, make golden |, 


pages in the history of ecclesiastical differences and incompati- 
bilities. Indeed, one is inclined to apply to the general temper 
revealed by this biography the words used by Dr. Mackarness in 
regard to the resignation of Clewer: “it gives a fairer prospect 
of peace and spiritual life in the Church than anything which 
has come under our notice for many a weary day.” For as Mr. 
Hutchings goes on to explain, if Canon Carter was not the 
close student of books some would imagine him to have been, 
it was because his spiritual sympathies drew him into close 
relations of friendship and counsel with an immense number 
of individuals, whose lives and characters interested him even 
more than. literature or theology. And he was never an 
“unapproachable ascetic,” because he was gifted with great 
natural powers of enjoyment which were wonderfully preserved 
—possibly by the help of his asceticism—to the end of his long 


life, making him at all times the most genial of come 
‘But his distinguishing mark was an intense spirituality hat 
lifted him above the controversies he was obliged to enter ints, 
And one feels the effect of this higher atmosphere of thouo} 
most especially when reading his judgments of people ang books 
‘of which he found himself obliged in some measure to disa rove 
There is always a current of keen sympathy with the 


detects amid the opinions he is protesting against. Aig the 
sympathy is not of the condescending kind that irritates. it ig 
rather of the nature of an irrepressible wave of generiea 
goodwill. “I do hope the good in it will be done justice to!” 
is the dominating note of his criticism. As is go eo , 

the case with persons of quick spiritual insight, Canon Carter 
had great common-sense, and was remarkable for the sound 
balance of his qualities. Ho showed himself a man of action 
rather than theory in the leading part he took in the founda. 
tion and development of the Clewer Sisterhood, more Correctly 
described as the Community of St. John Baptist. The story of 
this—the great work of Canon Carter’s life—makes, indeed, the 
heart of the book. The chapters occupied by it are singularly 
interesting as well as instructive. From the beginning it was 
Canon Carter’s idea to use sisterhoods for what is Conveniently 
called “penitentiary work,”—“to counterbalance the power of 
evil by a collection of pure, devout, dedicated souls, from whom 
would emanate a victorious power for good”; and while giving 
most careful attention to every practical detail of organisation, 
he never lost sight of this mystical ideal as the spiritual raison 
@étre of the work. A peculiar interest attaches to the pages 
devoted to the question of vows. It appears from them that 
Canon Carter was at first against the insistence upon vows 
being considered perpetual. Vows were not thought of when 
the community was first formed, but they crept in through 
“use and wont.” His own view was that a sister, when dedi. 
cating herself, would naturally intend her dedication to be for the 
whole of her life, and that if she meant less, her service would bg 
of little worth, but that should a change of circumstances or a 
change of mind occur, it was right that she should be released, 
The creeping in of the principle of perpetuity was the gradual 
result of subtle forces within and influences without. But tothis 


“day, as we understand, a sister may be released from her service 


in a House of Mercy to meet a real family claim and need, though 
she would be expected to continue faithful to the spirit of the 
rule. Among the “letters” a good many are interesting merely 
as records of travel and observation of general life. Altogether, 


the biography is one that deserves a very wide welcome among 
‘many kinds of people, and that should help to remove prejudices 


from the minds of readers whose ecclesiastical bias is not that of 
Canon Carter. One of the best stories in the book is that of Dr, 
Julius, who initiated a prosecution against Canon Carter without 
knowing him personally, and meeting him afterwards in the 
house of a common friend, said: “Had I known him earlier, I 
would not have acted against him.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WIEKK.,. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Horae Biblicae. By Arthur Carr, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)—These twenty “ Short Studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments” are well worth reading. So much will be readily under- 
stood by all who know Mr. Carr’s valuable contributions to 
Biblical exegesis. The first is an interesting paper on the 
character of Cyrus. (The Isaiah who speaks of him is described, 
we see, as a “prophet of the exile,’—surely an hypothesis pre- 
ferable in every way to the idea that Hezekiah’s Isaiah spoke of 
the coming deliverer by name.) That the personality of Cyrus 
madea profound impression on the world is evident from Xenophon. 
He was a sort of “King Arthur.” Of the other essays, we may 
mention “The Exclusion of Chance from the Bible,” with which 
we may connect that on the “ Election of Matthias,” that on “Sf. 
Paul’s Attitude towards Greek Philosophy,” with its comment on 
the Apostle’s use of the term cogia, and “ Baptism for the Dead.” 
Mr. Carr takes the much-disputed text (1 Cor. xv. 29) in its 
literal meaning. He well remarks that the new conception of the 
continued existence of the dead—new to that generation—must 
have had an overpowering effect. As to the objection taken from 
the “ superstitious” character of the practice, surely it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the early Christians were exceed- 
ingly superstitious. How should they be anything else, newly 
come out, as they were, from a state of mind in which superstitio 





was practically the whole of religion ? . 


intention, or the element of truth, or the fine insight that ‘ 
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ompositions and Translations by the late H. C. F. Mason. 
¢ and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This slender volume is all 


. Cla: 
Fit besides the affectionate recollections of a circle 
of friends, of an accomplished and admirable man. UH. C. F. 


Mason, after a distinguished career at Cambridge, where he 
had among his honours the Bell Scholarship, the Porson Prize, 
‘and a Browne Medal, worked as a Master at Harrow, Marl- 
borough, and Sherborne, and from 1883-92 at Haileybury. He had 
a great gift in composition, and we haye here about a hundred 
of his “fair copies,” most of them translations from English into 
Latin or Greek verse. A few versions from Latin into English 
make us share the editor’s regret that he did, or anyhow left 
behind him, so little in this direction. What could be a better 
rendering of “ Durum: sed levius fit patientia Quicquid corrigere 
est nefas ” than— 


“Tig hard but patience robs of half their weight 
The ills we may not mend.” 


From among the other renderings it is difficult to choose. With 
scarcely an exception, they are admirably good. Here is the last 
stanza of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Blue Roses” :— 


“It may be beyond the grave 
She shall find what she would have, 
Oh, ’twas but an idle quest— 
Roses red and white are best.” 


“ Fors an trans Stygias erraverit illa paludes, 
inveniat natas mm sua vota rosas: 
me labor hoe vanus docuit—quas fata negarint 
in medio positis posthabuisse rosis.” 


Here are some lines from Macaulay’s “ Epitaph on a Jacobite,” 
where it will not be necessary to supply the English (“For him 


I threw lands,” &c.) :— 


“* Huic ego posthabui census, patrimonia, honores, 
quaeque his spes fuerat carior una mibi, 
pro rege externa dum maceror exul in ora, 
induxit iuveni tempora cana dolor, 
silvas dum patrias sonat ipsa Lavernia, nostras 
ipse requirenti displicit Arnus aquas.” 


The True Abraham Lincoln. By William Eleroy Curtis. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 10s. 64. net.)—It is not likely that there is 
much in this volume which is not to be found in the massive work 
of Messrs. Hay and Nicolay; but without doubt it is a very 
careful and generally admirable study of the subject. It does 
not change in any important respect our conception of the great 
man, but it certainly deepens and defines it. The picture that it 
draws for us of the President is one of the strongest ever seen. 
Was there ever such a ruler of men? His boundless treasure of 
good stories; his habit of wandering about, often with some book, 
from which he would read to some incongruous person, at some 
incongruous time, some passage which had struck him; his 
absolute freedom from all kinds of ceremony,—these and other 
like things were more than mere oddities. They were the relief 
of a mind and soul which bore an almost intolerable burden. 
Nothing, it must be remembered, stood between Lincoln, in the 
days of his Presidency, and the work he had todo. The formalities 
of Monarchy are a protection; but he had nothing of the kind. 
Nor was he much helped by his Cabinet; a more unmanageable 
team was never harnessed together. But somehow he contrived 
to manage it. Some great mistakes he made. The worst was 
probably his urging the veteran Scott, who, feeble as he was, 
knew his business as a soldier, to make the advance which ended 
in the Bull Run disaster. The public cried out for action, and 
he yielded to the cry. The appointment of McClellan turned out 
to be a mistake; but he had seemed to be exactly the right 
man. He was young, with a brilliant reputation. The “Young 
Napoleon” he was called. He really was a “Young Mack.” 
Then came a succession of unlucky appointments, unlucky, for it 
is difficult to see how Lincoln could have done better. Of one 
important thing Mr. Curtis reminds us. Lincoln was not in 
advance of his time. He was one of the “spoils to the 
conqueror!” persuasion. Absolutely devoted to his country, he 
could only think of serving her by devotion to his party. “He 
would have rejected with scorn the demands of the Civil Service 
reformers of the present day.” The book abounds with anecdotes, 
humorous and pathetic. Nothing was dearer to him than to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy. He reduced the commanders 
in the field to despair by what they regarded as an ill-timed 
clemency. 


Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Abbott gives in this volume a careful 
appreciation of H. W. Beecher, whose place at Plymouth Church 
he was called to fill, Some thirty years before he had become a 
hearer, and describes himself as having been profoundly im- 
pressed by what he heard. “ He revolutionised my theology by 
revolutionising my life,” and he proceeds to give a summary of 
the new theology, as he has given before a summary of the old. 





The old we may roughly compare to the theology of Jonathan 


Edwards; the new to that of F. D. Maurice. It is quite clear 
that Dr. Abbott has the best of titles to speak. Our readers will 
do well to note what he says. He gives a chapter to the painful 
episode of the Tilton case. Here, again, he had special oppor- 
tunities for judging, and his verdict of absolute acquittal must 
be allowed great weight. Very important, too, is the fact that 
the membership of Plymouth Church suffered no diminution even 
in the crisis of the affair. But there is one chapter to which 
every English reader should give a close attention; it is that 
which describes the “ Campaign in England.” Dr. Abbott says 
with truth that in England it is considered perfectly fair, so 
long as no physical violence is used, to prevent a speaker from 
being heard. It isa discreditable practice, used by both parties, and 
especially by that with whose theories it least consists. Within 
the last few weeks it has been used just as freely as it was used 
forty years ago against H. W. Beecher. The story of how he 
wrestled with, and practically vanquished, this kind of opposition 
is most interesting. His weapons were indomitable courage, 
absolute readiness to seize every chance, and unfailing humour. 
One word, however, we must say. “ Feudal England,” writes Dr. 
Abbott, “ had always looked with both suspicion and aversion on 
her democratic daughter.” The England of 1862 was not 
“feudal.” Mr. Gladstone was not a feudal politician. That the 
popular sympathies were deplorably misdirected is true—the 
Spectator is certainly free to say so—but it must not be forgotten 
that these sympathies were somewhat moved by not a few threats 
and affronts that the United States Government had used to this 
country. English people felt—the feeling was seifish, but natural 
—that the States split into two nations would be less formidable, 
exactly as a few years afterwards they felt that the defeat of 
France meant a period of freedom from anxiety. 


Points of the Horse. By M. Horace Hayes. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 34s.)—This is a third edition, and belongs to a class 
of books with which we cannot in any case deal in detail. But 
the circumstances in which the book now appears, as detailed 
in Captain Hayes’s preface, call for some notice. The author 
made his first essay on the subject in 1884, and sent the manu- 
script to the publisher by the hand of a friend. The friend, “by 
an extraordinary piece of good luck,” lost it so effectually “that 
it was never seen again.” The “ good luck ”’came out in the fact 
that the author had the chance of seeing Professor Marey’s 
“Machine Animale,” and learning from it that he had been 
sailing on a wrong tack. After eight years of practical experience 
of horses over a great part of the world, he wrote the book anew. 
Then he found that he had still much to learn, especially about 
hunters; and after three years’ more study, brought out the 
second edition, illustrated with a hundred and forty-two photo- 
graphs. This wasin 1897. Then followed travels in Russia, work 
at the Russian remount depéts, work in South Africa, &c.; and 
now the third edition appears with siz hundred and fifty-eight 
illustrations taken from animals, the horse and its congeners, of 
all times from the prehistoric. This is the right way to work a 
subject, and Captain Hayes has our best wishes for the success 
which he deserves. 


The massive volume of Country Life, 1903, Second Half-year 
(G. Newnes, 21s.), is as full as usual of the ornamental and useful. 
Various Royal and noble beauties allow us to admire their faces ; 
there are sundry fine things in houses, gardens, furniture, &c. ; 
and there is abundance of interesting reading about stock, crops, 
farming generally. Sport also is represented. In fact, the object 
of the periodical, to please “all interested in country life and 
country pursuits,” is attained with the usual success. There is 
one article worth attention, under the title of “The Middleman 
Abolished,” & propos of a recent effort of the Great Western 
Railway to bring the grower of farm and garden produce into 
direct contact with the consumer. Why should not the railways 
which have a terminus in London—not to speak of other great 
towns—follow the example? And why should they not extend 
to their English customers the privilege of the “ cash-on- 
delivery” system which they now accord to foreigners? Why, 
to furnish an actual instance, should the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway give their help to the trade of a Paris house, 
and refuse it to that of English firms ? 


New Epirions anp Reperints.—In the “Mermaid Series” 
(T. Fisher Unwin), John Dryden, 2 vols., edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Saintsbury (5s.) We should explain that 
it is the plays which are printed in these two volumes. Weare in- 
clined to doubt whether, on the whole, they are worth the trouble ; 
but still, here they are in a cheap and convenient form, and set off 
by the editor to the best advantage.——Some Elements of Religion, 
By H. P. Liddon, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 6d. net.)—Lent 
Lectures delivered at St. James’s, Piccadilly, in 1870.——Thoughts 
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on Religion. By the late George John Romanes. Edited by Charles 
Gore, D.D. (Same publishers. 6d. net.)——Lectures on Preaching. 
By Phillips Brooks. (H. R. Allenson. 3s. net.)——In the “ Red 
Letter Library” (Blackie and Son), Essays by Thomas Carlyle; 
and The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (2s. 6d. per vol.) From the same publishers also The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer; The Caxtons, by Lord Lytton 
(2s. 6d. per vol.) ; and The Path-Finder, by J. Fenimore Cooper (2s.) 
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Adams (B. M.), am of a Seaman, cr 8vo .. 
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Barnett (S. J.), Wiemones of Electro- Magnetic Theory, 8vo (Macmillan) net 12, $ 
Barton (F. F.), Sound and Unsound Horses, 18mo .. ..(Everett) net 5/ 0 
Brown (E. B.), Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum (J. Murray) net 3/6 


Benya J. » The Log of H.M 8. worn ulse, 1902-4 .. hence’ Press) net 4/0 

G.), England’s National Flower, 4to... ...(Simpkin) net 3/6 

mare (B.), The Kinship of Nature: a Novel, cr BED ccd (J. Murray) 6/0 

Clarke (J.). Short Studies in Education in Scotland. cr 8vo (Longmans) net 3/6 
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Danziger afd? Jewish Forerunners of Christianity, cr 8v0 (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Darlow (1 —. Moule (H. F.), Historical Catalogue of the Printed 
Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 2 vols. 4to... .(B. & F. Bible Soc.) net 31/6 
Findlay (A.), The Phase Rule and its Appli cations, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 5/0 
Fuller (W.), The Game of Love, cr 8vo .... seseseseeeee(DFane) 6/0 
Gardner (E. G.), Story of Siena and San Gimignano, 12mo angie (Dent) net 4,6 
Garstang (J. ), Report of Excavations at Regagnah, 1901-2 (Constable) net 21/0 
Gowers (Sir W. K.), Subjective Sensations of Light and Sound, er Svo 
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Hill (C.), Juniper Hall, 8vo.. de ..(Lane) net 21/0 
Hudson (W. H.), Green Mansions: a Novel, “Cr BVO. secs (Duckworth) 6.0 
Jack (BR, L.), The Back Blocks of China, nie. (EB. Arnold) net 10/6 
Johuson (W. F.), aber | | of Expansion, cr 8VO ............(Macmillan) net 6/6 
a dag’ C.), Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo . .. (Macmillan) 66 
cnet .), Ruskin in Oxford, ana other Studies. 8vo (I. Murray) net 12/0 
Tabing (G. F.), The Armoury of Windsor Castle, European Section, 4to 
nr & Agnew) net 105/0 

















Leland (C.G.), The Alternate Sex, cr 8vo... sessesseseceeee (Wellby) net 3/6 
Maclean (M.), Literature of the Highlands, ¢ cr8vo .. ....(Blackie) net 7/6 
Maeterlinck (M.), Monna Vanna, l6mo ...... ..(G. Allen) net 36 
Marsh (R.), Garnered : a Novel, cr 8vo ...... -,(Metbuen) 6/0 
Martin (A. eh ), Up-to-Date Tables for Use throughout the Empire (Unwin) 2/6 
Marvellous History of King Arthur in Avalon, cr 8vo ...... urray) net 2/6 
Montgomery (K. L.), The Cardinal's Pawn: a "Novel, OP BYO....005e00 (Unwin) 6/0 
Murray (D.C.), V.C.: aChronicle of Castle Barfield and of the omen 
cr 8vo .. ... edie & Windus) 3/6 
Newmarch (R. a: Life of Henry ‘J. Wood. cr 8vo . ws (Lane) net 2/6 
O’Gorman (M.), Motor Pocket-Book, 12mo.. ne ‘onstable) net 7/6 
Onions (C. T.), Advanced English Syntax, cr 8vo... ...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Osmond (F.), Microscopic Analysis of Metals, cr 8V0..........0066 (Griffin) net 7/6 
Fosabartn (i ax), Red Morn: a Novel, cr 8vo . veseeeeees(Cassell) 6/0 
me F . E.), Reminders of Old Truths, cr 8vo .. Longmans) net 3/6 
o, Past and Present. by P. and I. A., cr 8yo .. .(G. Philip) net 2/6 
enemy (G. W.), How to Pass in Topography, SROEO 3550. sc0008 K. Paul) net 7/6 
Rebinace (B. F.) and Fraser (J. M.), The Trail of the Dead (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Rydberg (V.), —— ae .(W. Seott) 60 









ingland and 
ae (Nutt) net 10/S 
.... (Griffin) net 16/0 
ie & Polden) net 7/6 
..(J. Robinson) net 4/6 
(Simpkin) 3/0 


Sandbach (F. E.), The Nibelung “Gudrun 

BMBATEOR, BVO 000.0020020000000r000002- 00000 cnscenesescesesesecenne 
Schwartz Ge. von), Fire and Explosion Risks, 8vo . 
Scott (H. Compounding & Dispensing Made Eas 
Selby (T. G. "The Alienated Crown, cr 8vo 
Stoll (0.), The —— Survival, 8vo ......... 











Sturgis (ic Q.), Belchamber : a Novel, cr 8v (Constable) 6/0 
Suplee H.), Mechanical Engineer’s Reference B (Griffin) net 18 0 
Swan (H.), Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations, Svo . (Sonnenschein) 7/¢ 


Swinburne (J.), Entropy ; or, Thermodynamics from an Engineer’ s Stand- 
point, cr 8vo... ..(Constable) net 4/6 
Tanqueray (Mra. 'B. A, The Royal ‘Quaker: “a Novel, "CE BVO sesessene (Methuen) 6/0 
Thomson (A.), Eighty Years’ Reminiscences, 2 vols. 8vo.. .(Longmans) net 21/0 
Unbelief in Christian England, by a Mission Priest, cr 8vo . Fst ens. ga | 2/6 
Vestry Prayers = Use with Choirs, cr 8V0..........ccccccseeseee owbray) net 2/6 
Watson (W. P.), ee Aspects and Destinies, 8vo... ~( Bichards} net 12/6 
Wiggins (Ww. D.), Midwifery for Midwives, cr 8vo.. ....(Bailliére) net 3/6 
Zimmermann (H.), Calculating Tables, roy 8VO .......sccessesssees (Asher) net 6/0 
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FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
—— Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties. ee 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introductiog 
of business. —_—_— 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had op 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 








INCORPORATED A.D, 172 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PR Ovi eer 
Bsn INSTITUTION. Fk, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were ertitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 

Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Witziam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





LIBERTY FABRICS. 


NEW DESICNS NEW DESICNS 
FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 


x INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS 
Liberty & Co. (or anristic wanes & FABRICS 


: Oo S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND OHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
= Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


PATTERNS 
POST-FREE 


Regent St., 
London. 











ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S 'S, 67 Harton GarpEeNn, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. Guaity B. "Sie Pairs for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM aAnp FREEBODY. W1cMorE STREET, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, x 
sy lity A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11d., post-free.) ? 
(Sample pai, 








€@0 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ooincccscscrereeerceteeesereteeet sees star SO Os 0500 


lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 
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HAMPTONS!) 


REMOVALS «> 
WAREHOUSING 


Hamptons send their Department affords absolutely 


Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
free of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON S 


Booklet * Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. | 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


unrivalled advantages at the 


lowest rates in London. 








MONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 
It pays to send out 
SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
oN 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, | 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. | 
10/6 per dozen half-bottles. | 


Fiesofe. 





18/- per dozen. 





BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, | 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.MLS., F.B.A.S. | 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


whe COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS 
for their BRIGHTON and HOVE HIGH SCHOOL, Salary, £250 per annum 
aud Capitation Fees. 

Application should be made not later than ~ February 27th to the 
SECRETARY of the Company, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 8.W., 
from whom further particulars may be had. 


ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRES the SERVICES of an A 
MISTRESS for the Council Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes. &: aweording 
to qualifications and experience. Minimum £90, maximum £130, per annum. 

The successful Candidate will be required to teach, among other subjects, 
English, Geography, Arithmetic, and Mathematics. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

, JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary. 

Education Department, Edmund Street, 

February Ist, 1904. 


IGH SCHOOL OF DUNDEE. 


The DIRECTORS of this School are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
for the Ottice of RECTOR. The Rector will also act as Head-Master of the 
Ciussical Department. Experience in Scottish School Administration and 
Teaching indispensable, 

The Salary will be £600 per annum. The other Conditions of the Appoint- 
ment will be obtained from JOHN L. STEVENSON, Secretary of the School, 
eee Dundee, with whom applications must be lodged on or before 

ruary 24th, 


{OR SALE.— PREMISES and GOODWILL of 
_ PRIVATE SCHOOL in North of England. First-class house, in 
‘urge grounds. Bracing locality. Capital required, £2,000.—Box 18, The 
Spectat ov, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


W ANTED.—“SPECTATOR,” 


Posted week after date. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. More than £12,000,000 | 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amougst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. | 
° 








No. 48 Gracecuurcn Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
























half - price. 


TAYLOR, Quest, Harrietsham. 
wT. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 


Bis Roe i country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
cellent physical training and games, Sound and liberal education: University | 








examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


| playing-field. 


| education, 


| St. Andrews, N.B. 


| higher examinations. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS.- 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of. GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8ST. LEONARDS. 





This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
The buildings are situated on. high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. ' 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET; W. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 18th. The 
College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London Degrees in‘Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
st ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 














HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NUAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 


| Studeuts, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
| Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Feliow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 


Lady Laura kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


Ore COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 





| Loudon, assisted by Miss E. L. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statr 


of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


Hw DHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwicii High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, ‘is 





\ highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 


Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Oe re HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss & H. MONYPENNY coutinue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Iliustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 








\O President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
Al ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 


Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

rN\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenis 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges anc 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennis, Ke. 











ve D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracitig situation. 
Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttie- 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, aud other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


K ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
\y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its owii 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


NASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


Class Ladies’ School, recognised by the Board.of Education. Principals,, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
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T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Janquage 
bs) ‘ists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent oppo ties for elder girls to npeciahiae in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 14ru, 1904, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
omngeents are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
‘Olonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. ‘HER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
Stv “ents are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes 
_ are held im subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOL. HIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 

. nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 














For girls from seven years of age. 














for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old-Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 
Languages, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 
. at individual culture and self-government of the highest type. Visits made 
to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 
Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply ‘‘R. 5S.,” 
clo J. E, May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Goll., Camb. Highest references, 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Stat of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils. prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, voating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill,—For Anuual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 














—$—$— 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL co 
CIRENCESTER. LLG, 
7 ; Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, a) 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Colon 
Farming aod Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Bren tia, 
ESIDENT— 
The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), \ 
TheRev. JOHN B. M'CLELLAN ATA ton ber of S 
TheRev. 5 , M.A., Hon. Member of Surv. , : 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridee titi, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, February 2nd, 


LTHAM COLLEGE 


$$ 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. KEN? 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and follow; 
‘Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. _ mowing days, 
IERREMONT COLLEG,: 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
a pe eer on = lines. Ea dren practical Chem; 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—App] i ; 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. Poly for ilustenad 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at Bedford on MARCH 15th, 16th ny 
for 20 Exhibitions (£60—£10). Boys joinins School in May or September i, 
eligible.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER,. ” 


LIFTON . COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, 














a 
MA 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ‘ATHE 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from B 
to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys mtended for the Arm 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY ie 
College, Clifton, Bristol. . 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

ssoys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classeg for 

Peg Se ai a ee &c., without Extry 
ee. 13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- 

A. J. GALPIN, M.A. , — 


tL 22? 2 AM S C HO OL 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM op the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by l4th March, 1904. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public. School Training for ll 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing. 
tields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories, Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer. 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. , 


ur VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhiti. 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, labo 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


‘he above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and the 
Navy (under the new regulations), is NOW OPEN. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.) ; 8. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab,) 























Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prosp 
and References on application. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years, Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 

removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 

for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 

Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to LADY RESIDENT. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For ‘Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


Nf Vi RS. 1 TY OF DURHEA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 
Ao. BOD BNE COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. Six 
Scholarships (£60-£30), March 3rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Army 


























Class. or particulars apply Head-Master, H. lt. THOMSON, M.A. 
gen. ae Lae Hmm ¢ 2 B.C we sacae~ pos.. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will 


TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PRIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 


r annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 





EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &., con- 
ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 
House recently opened. Governors: E.S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 
of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MAS'T ER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘Il. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


mNnHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Closs for children undereight. Gymuastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 
SCHOOL REOPENED THURSDAY, January 2lst. 


eS > FEW BOYS taken (between _ the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE ‘TUITION, in 
preparation for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
terin time. 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 

with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Bei Asti T UIT I.O-2R 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
































of £70 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
pars to SECRETARY, Brighton College. ; 


Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 
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NDIVIDUAL TUITION. for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
1LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., lst Class 

ical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
Classical Tripos tory Seholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
SM yovide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
and fl HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 


&c.—Particulars on application. 
OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 


ND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW suntia wonaion me University and other Examinations. Very 





i . golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
rocaney-—For particu, oda, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations find Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
orfor -eneral Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The or, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French x wag d coves. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Englan .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mile.) GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE. 


paris 
SELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 
Highest references. 
Apply to Mile. GLATZ, 


ry\wO LADIES, accustomed to Foreign Life and Travel, 
T WOULD be glad to TAKE a party of YOUNG LADIES to ITALY for 
a few weeks or longer, spending Easter in Rome, and visitin Naples, Florence, 
&e. References exchanged.—Address, Miss KING, oodside, Moseley, 


Birmingham. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


LIST OF 
(boys and pence) 
AND TUTORS. 

AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, 7 free, 2s. : 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 

free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications andj inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A, TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
LITERARY TUITION. 
Speci System or INSTRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established. 1893. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS nted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


RINTING BUS EN ES. 8, 


SOLE PARTNER wishes ENERGETIC PRACTICAL PARTNER; good 
social tion preferred ; £2,000 to £3,000; confidential. 
0. 796, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

. Correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

fat ae to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
n, E.C, 


pestic SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK,. 1904. 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Profession. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 


Rts LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 

BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for. £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 


FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills —Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 














For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. . 
31 10s. NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and MALTA. March Ist. 
16 16s. BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, and VENICE. 
April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 

£10 10s. and £13 18s, ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice. 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver a LECTURE 
on ‘The Career of Mr. Gladstone” at the HALL of CLIFFORD’S 
INN, on SUNDAY, February 7th, at 7 p.m. Admission free, 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM P— Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. , 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven i everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at 
Sheffield Workhouse. Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d., post-free—HOWARTH 
& FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. . 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


ANTED.—Henry Alken’s Coloured Engravings and all 
Books illustrated by him. —— Repository, 1822, £30 offered ; 
Field Sports, 1821, £30; Life of a Race Horse, 1848, £10; Specimens of Riding, 
1823, £5; Melange of Humour, 1824, £10; Hunting Casualties, 1850, £4; Sport- 
ing Ideas, 1880, £5; Hunting or Six Hours’ Sport, 12 plates, £10; Landscape 
Scenery, 1821, £4; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846, £5 ; Sporting Sketches, 
1817, £5; Cockney’s Shooting Season, 1822, £8; Involuntary Thoughts, 30s. ; 
oe Scrap Book, 50 plates, £8; Moments of Fancy, 1822, £3; Sketches of 
Shooting, 1826,30s. ; Sporting Notions, 35 plates, £12; Qualified Horses, 1815, 
£6; Life of Mytton, 1835, £10; Comparative Meltonions, 6 plates, £5; Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 18388 or 1843, £10; Hunting Accomplishments, 1850, £4. 
Shooting, 6 plates, 1823, £4; Driving and Military Discoveriés, 7 plates, £3; 
Leicestershire Steeple Chase, 1830, £15; National Sports, 1821-8, £80; &c; 
Highest prices given for books with coloured plates. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our Bist, le 
Buyers sent any distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


] OOKS.—3,000 Wanted. List free. Books out of print 

supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Illustrated, £6 l5s., cost £12 12s.; Murray’s 
Cathedrals, 5 vols., new, 52s. 6d., cost £5 9s. net; Fox Davies’ Heraldry, 1904, 
£5 5s.\—HOLLAND BROS., BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


T\0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The February Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 
post-free neon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted  havinaee and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 given for Alken’s National 
Sports, 1821 or 1823, folio ; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; £18 

for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889 ; £5 for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols.; £8 for Life of aSportsman, 1842; £6 for Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893 ; £25 
forStevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Ed.; £15 for Orme's British Field Sports, 1807 ; 
£10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 
1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for Whistler’s Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies, 1890; 10s. for Whitaker’s Deer Parks, 1892; £3 for Scrope’s 
Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for Alken’s Sporting 
Repository, 1422 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848 ; 50s. 
for Morris’s Birds, 6 vols, ; £5 for Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 1898 ; 25s. each 
for Froude’s Short Studies, 8vo, cloth, 3rd Series; Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, Vol. 5. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and 
most valuable stock. in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


HE EXTENSIONIST. No. 1, February, Now Ready. 
83d.; by post, 4d. Contents include the Addresses delivered by Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, Mr. Mark H. Judge, Dr. Emil Reich, Dr. J. Holland Rose, and Major 
Martin Hume at the University.of London on the occasion of the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Central Association of University Extension Students.— 
Honorary Secretary, MAX JUDGE, 7 Pall Mall. ; 


H a» oO Mm &.N orn SC. 
THE GREAT PREHISTORIC EPIC, which sings the wonderful son; 
of Our Earth in Ancient Days and The Legend of Primitive Man. By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM, the Modern Homer. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
London: Gay and Brrp, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of THREE WHITE. 
LETTER DAYS IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CLOISTERS, 
By J. WOOD. 2s, 6d. 
London: Tur LEADENHALL Press, Ltd., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 aia Ta 2000 
TURKEY offer choice from TURKEY 


Two Thousand 


CARPETS Txkey Carpets CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 2000 


Quotations free. 


TURKEY A Canper TURKEY 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in., 


CARPETS ails CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 
(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 175 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Ilustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
otf FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
ga. Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
CROTCHETS AND FOIBLES. 


Stories of Shooting, Cricket, Golf. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR BLIGH. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Morning Post.—‘'In these days the writer who can make one laugh by 
legitimate methods is a precious acquisition to the trade of letters, and such a 
one is Mr. Arthur Bligh.” 

Literary World.—‘‘ The touches of humour are all the more effective for 
being quietly introduced. ‘A Draco of Cricket’ is a capital piece of restrained 
comedy.” 

Pall Mati Gazette.—“* He takes a quietly malicious pleasure in exposing the 
ways of the parvenu, and he very happily communicates this sense of enjoy- 
ment to the reader.” 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd, 











—————___ 


BOOKS BY J. BRIERLEY 
Problems of Living. 


Crown. 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. 


*€ Mr. Brierley is without a rival. His ear is open to catch new 
be they sounded in whatever quarter they ee fa, r Barden, of trad 
** Get the book at once and enjoy it.’”-—OvuTLOOK. 
** Preachers and teachers can afiord to ignore many religious books but t : 
a vein of gold if they leave the ‘ Problems of Living’ unread.” ~ Dairy New 
“Very clever and suggestive.’—Cuurcu Timers, p 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, 


Ourselves and the Universe: 


Studies in Life and Religion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
A thousand thousand copies of it ought to be read, marked, learned, andi 
digested during the next few years, for the book is essentially one of our tim 
“This book contains much in small ¢ It h jie Gre nnaes, 
nt eC ain vms ompass, andes large questi, 
probes them to the quick.”"—GUARDIAN. iio... 
“The ordinary man as he peruses these essays feels that he is being encouraged 
to think; begins almost to hope that here he may find a firm foothoid Sor hi 
wavering feet."—Datty Matt, xs 


SIXTH EDITION. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Studies of the Soul. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Perhaps no essays published within the last decade lie up so close to, lap ovr 
so far upon, and penetrate so deeply unto the minister’s world and work as those of 
Brierley.”—AmeEBICAN Mernopist REVIEW. 

“This small volume is @ pure delight.”—OUTLOOK. 

«It is one of the freshest books we have read for a long time.’’—Datty Man, 


From Philistia ; #95 07 Church 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** But sweetness and light are in them.”—SpPectaTor. 
** The volume asa whole is excellent At his best Mr. Brierley reminds one 
very much of Mr. Hamerton, and this is surely high praise.’’—British Weentr, 


Of all Booksellers; or copies will be sent post-free on receipt of published 
price by 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, £0, 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 
THAT’S COMING. 





No. 1 
FEBRUARY 12. 


THE 


RAPID 





RE VIEW. 





6d. 
MONTHLY. 


THE RAPID REVIEW will tell you all you 
need to-know about the current literature, 
personalities, polities, science, art, and 
musie of the world. It will keep you 
abreast of the times in every branch of 
thought and human activity. 


A COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE HISTORY 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


dllustrated with Pictures, Portraits, and Curtuons, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portraits. In3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 








VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In5 vols. Vols. I.andIi. 8vo, 88. 6d. net each, 
uy, in the Daily Chronicle.—‘*I do not think I am 


turous prophecy when I predict for the book now 
. lumes oS enduring and an authoritative place in 


Mr. Justrs McCart 
indulging in any very v 
a by these two vo 


istori i ture.” . P 
niece The merits of Mr. Paul’s work are many and conspicuous.” 


| le work 
5 d.—“If the other three volumes are equally good the who 
will pom be one of our most popular histories. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elizabeth and her German .Garden.” 
THE ADVENTURES 
OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Wednesday. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by 


Frevericx L. Griegs, Extra Crown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6s. 





4ru EDITION NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 51 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 


METHODS and AIMS in ARCHAZOLOGY. 
By W. M. Furxpers Petrie, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., Ph.D., F.B.S,, 
&c, With 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossz, M.A., 


LL.D. Crown &vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Firman Coar, Professor 
of the German Language and Literature in Adelphi College. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF EXPANSION. By Wiis 


FurtcHer Jounson, A.M., L.H.D. With Maps and Index, Crown 8vo, 
6s, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
ANIMALS. 


The Animal Life of the World in its various Aspects and 
Relations. By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and of University College, Aberystwyth. 
Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and Black-and-White 
Plates, and Engravings in the Text, by Eminent Animal Artists. 














In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, 
7s. net each. 


price 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 





THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “KING’S CLASSICS.” 
NOW READY. 


> .T. ‘ i 
KINGS’ LETTERS. 
Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming of 
the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEELE, 
F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 


or, Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. 
Ray 2 he Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls..net; quarter-bound vellum, 
. net, 


THE KING’S POETS. 


The volumes of the Series named “ The King’s Poets” are uniform in, size, 
type, paper, and binding with those of ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” of which “‘ The 
King’s Poets” is a section. 

The object of ‘‘ The King's Poets”’ is to present a series of poetic texts of 
commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME READY SHORTLY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 


With Introduction, Notes, &., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. Pickerseiti, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map 
of the Lake District, 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 








NOW READY. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY onSHELLEY 


His Introduction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction 
by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8r0, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Times says :—‘‘ This is the essay which Browning wrote at Moxon’s request 
for the collection of Shelley letters published in 1852, which were subsequently 
proved to be forged. Though Browning neglected his proper duty as an editor, 
we owe to his neglect his one important prose composition, which expounds 
his views on the objective and subjective elements in poetry, and testifies to his 
appreciation of Shelley. Dr. Garnett discusses the essay in an introduction.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS ann SHIPPING 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, 5s. net. 

*,* In addition to chapters dealing with ——_ branches ¥ nautical information, 
this valuable little volume contains a list of the Neg of the Royal Navy and the 
fleets of the principal Shipping Companies, tllustrated by small drawings tndicating 
the various types of vessels, and coloured plates of flags, and also of vessels typical 
of various periods of our naval history. 

“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.”’—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La More Press, 298 Regent St., W. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’$ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW. AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S “QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a 
great personality and a great period, and published, as it were, in 
the heart of that period, has ever been so simple, so frank, so free 
from excessive adulation or petty gossip.” 

POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 
With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 





SPECTATOR.—‘The biographer might indeed seem a bold 
man who should venture to tell so soon after death, within one 
moderate and modest volume, the story of such a life. Both Mr. 
Lee’s own skill and the methods of the monumental dictionary 
for which this Life was first written are excellently vindicated by 
his success. His book is a miracle of condensation.” 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. By Ecer- 


TON R. WILLIAMS, jun. With 36 Illustrations from Photographs and 
a Coloured Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ A very pleasant and readable narrative.” 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. TENTH IMPRESSION 
7s. 6 


(7th Edition), with a New Preface, large crown 8vo, 
's. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘It is needless to recommend to our readers 
a book so full of entertaining anecdote and lively reminiscence.” 


LEGAL T LEAVES. By Epwarp F. 


TURNER, Author of ‘‘T Leaves,” “‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘“‘ More T Leaves,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
OUTLOUK.—“ All capital. The author has a bright, attractive style, 
abundant humour, and command of pathos.” 
ATHENZUM.—‘ The tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a.certain 
simplicity of delivery that renders them elfective.” 














INVESTED FUND £50,000,000. 


see eee 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipENtT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


VicEe-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuamman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


SgcreTary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp ManacGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1.A, 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. 


Annual Income, £400,381. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID. 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be pow f effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


Fever, Croup, Ague. 
acts lik Rat 


CHLORODYNE - ~ a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
sentery. 
CHLORODYNE etecualls cute short ail attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


ache, and Meningitis 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—If I were asked which single 
medicine I should } pany to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 


all others, I shoul 


say CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 


of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.”’ 
None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of ail Chemists, is. i}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Sotze Manuractvrers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the St h. 
D | N N E F O R D Ss id a a a 


MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





— 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Qo ccccccccccccscccccccevecs £10.10 0 
Half-Page .......sceees Ovecdes 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page .......+0 eococe 213 6 
Narrow Column ......seceseee 310 0 
Half-Column ......esccccscccce 115 0 
Quarter-Column .......sseeee + aes 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page . 0 
Inside Page . 0 





Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof-page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


NHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........seeeseseeeee+e£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ...........ssesseeseeseseereee £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steol Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Sieendestunaiins &c., on application. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 7s. 6d., cloth «.. 
price, 68, 4d., post-free, "all 
STATUTES AND STATUTORY 

RULES AND ORDERS OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY OF 1903 

Selected, Arranged, Annotated, Indexed 
J. M. LELY, Barrister-at-Law yy 

Including, among 24 Acts, the Motor Car 
(with extra’ Notes); the Employment of Gut 

Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act (with 
Notes), and the Education (London) Act fae 
the Motor Car Registration and Licensing brite 

the Cremation Rules, the Midwives Ral 
the Regulations under the Poor Prisoners’ Det ~ 
— at epreetion in the Annual vt 
nual Coun urts Practi P 
this selection. ( me “7 a 
SWEET and MAXWELL, Limi 
3 Chancery Lane, London, woes 
STEVENS and SONS, Limitea 
119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London, WC. 


The FEBRUARY Number of 


“THE BOOK MONTHLY” 
IS NOW READY. 64d. net. 
Ask for it at the booksellers’ or bookstalls, 


Publishers : 


Simpxin, MarsHAtt, and Co., 4 Stati , 
Court, London. a ae 


JUST ISSUED. 


Catalogue 141, containing 692 items 
of Miscellaneous Books in all depart. 
ments of Literature. 


Post-free on application to 


WILLIAM F. CLAY, 
18 TEVIOT PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


MEDOC. a 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 Pun 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wi 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 


Paid to any a> | Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 











All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
23 / ° repayable on demand. 24 A 











The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
: C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 

isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 











(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
eg oo BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 





Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 


Delabtiel’ Wale ant Coes All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d, 





Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 





MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 


Late of the Majestic Hotel. Harrogate. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* This is a mystical story of modern life, the moral being that, 
Bea ous 4 and probably are, surrounded by spirits, it is 
¢ > i they are beloved, that we should not attempt to 


ner MUC! — ; 
bet the dividing wall between them and us, but be sztisfied to wait 


until in due course we become of their company. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: 
A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of “Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
AND THE 
GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
Author of “The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


«A book full of inimitable attraction, of first-hand experience 
and long familiarity with the wilderness and its inhabitants, 
human and animal.”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 














THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
By AnpRrew Lane. New and Cheaper Edition. With 1 
Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 





THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. By Westet W. Wittovuauey, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Science in Johns Hopkins 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT: Educa- 
tional Theory viewed in the Light of Contemporary Thought. 
By M. V. O’Suna, Professor of the Science and Art of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
By Perzr Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed through- 
out, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a Full Index, by the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis 
Rocet. NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. Arrnur W. Rosinson, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


LAY WORK and the OFFICE of READER. 
By the Right Rev. Huysuz Yratman-Biaas, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Southwark. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Mavetry Riowarpson, 


Mus.Doc., Organist of St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, 
Southwark. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. nets 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
ue for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day......‘M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S NEW LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK: 
The STORY of a SOLDIER'S LIFE 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 32s. net. 








Ready Immediately. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THE (American) CIVIL WAR. 


By General JOHN B. GORDON, 
Illustrated, with Portraits, about 500 pp, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 


OXFORD, in its Relation to Some Famous Events of English History. 
By io Rev. Henry L. Toompson, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By J. 


— Cottrxs, Author of “ Ephemera Critica,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 
8. ; 


SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Edited 


by A. H. Butter. New Volume in the Revised Edition of “An English 
Garner.”’ 4s. net. 














No. 8 Now Ready. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of Country and Family History; 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 5s. net. ; 
CONTENTS. 
THE ANGELO FAMILY. Rev. Cuartes SwynnerTon, 
OUR OLDEST FAMILIES: X.—THE BERKELEYS. Tue Eprror. 
HUMPHREY CHETHAM. W. H. B. Birp. 
THE BARON’S LETTER TO THE POPE. Tue Eprtor. 
THE VANDEPUT FAMILY. N. E. T. Bosanquet. 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
HERALD’S COLLEGE AND PRESCRIPTION. W. Pater Baitpoy, F.S.A. 
EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME. Tue Epiror. 
CASES FROM THE EARLY CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS: NOTES ON 
TWO NEVILL SHIELDS AT SALISBURY. Rev.:E. E. Dortme, 
WHAT IS BELIEVED. EDITORIAL NOTES, &c., &c. 


FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each. 


JEWEL, A Chapter in her Life. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
Author of “A Right Princess,” &c. 
[Ready To-day. 
MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


“A delightful and amusing book, full of close and intelligent observation, 
and never wanting in humour orpathos. It is very seldom you come across 
such delightful reading as is contained in ‘ Turnpike Travellers,’ ” 

—Morning Post. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 


Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘“‘The title reflects the humanity which shines from every page of the 
book.”—Punch. 
“These stories should be bought, read, and read again.” —Daily News. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By A. G. Brapier, Author of ‘ Wolfe” and ‘‘ The Fight with France for 
North America.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche Life in 


the Far West. By Anny Apams. Illustrated by E. Borp Smrtx. Crown 
8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of her 


Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. Trotrer. With 100 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 


Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. ; 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. A 


Review of the Industrial Situation. By Starrorp Ransomes, M.I.C.E. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 




















A. CONSTABLE and 0O., Limited, Westminster, 
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MODELLING. 


A Guide for Teachers and Students. 


By E. LANTERI, 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 


Vol. I.—Features—Bust and Figure from Nature, &c. Witha 
Portrait Drawing of the Author by Professor A. LEGROs, and 42 
Full-page Plates and other Illustrations and Diagrams. The late 
E. OnsLow Forp, R.A., contributes a Preface. Crown 4to, 162 
pages, lis. 

Vol. Il.—Relief from Life — Drapery — Composition — Medals. 
With a Preface by Sir W. B. RicuMonp, R.A. 15s, net. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ As’ we read Professor Lanteri’s book on modelling 
we feel that fortunate indeed are his pupils at South Kensington.in having 
such a teacher. Not only should all students of sculpture read this book, 
but painters also—yes, and critics too—for it treats in the most illuminating 
way of the structure of the human body, This is one of those rare books 


which are really illuminating and helpful upon.a technical subject, because in 
it a true artist expresses himself with perfect clearness.” 


CHAPMAN .& HALL, Ltd., 11-Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late Lord FARRER, 
sometime Permanent Secrétary of the Board of Trade. 


NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and Completed, with Statistics down 
to 1903, by C. H. CHOMLEY. 


5s. net. Orders will be accepted’ now. 
A BOUND VOLUME OF “THE FREE TRADER,” 


from the First Number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with 
Full Index, 5s. 6d. post-free. 


As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders sho 
be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 


INDEX TO BOUND VOLUME OF ‘“ FREE TRADER” 


can be obtained separately, price 1s., from 


THE FREE TRADE UNION, 8 Victoria Street. 
THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


S.W. 





BY 
SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 
Il—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


Book 


Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 


price 


In 4 vols. 
36s. 
COo., 
York and Bombay. 


GREEN, and 
New 


DRAMATIC STORIES IN VERSE 


By OSW ALD CRAWFURD, 
Author ay ‘The Ways of the Millionaire.’ 


TWO. MASQUES. Crown 4to, price 5s. net. 
THE SIN OF PRINCE ELADANE. 


Crown 8vyo, price 2s. 6d. 
Published by 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, London. 


From the Daily Chronicle. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has shown the way to 
a new field for verse that should prove rich in fruit of a modest but very 
attractive kind.” 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxurs, Lonpon. Codes: Unicone and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LONGMANS, 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 











MAX PEMBERTON’s, 


Engrossing New Novel, 


RED MORN. 


Just Published. Price ts 


“IT cannot praise too highly Mr. Max Pember. 
ton’s new novel, ‘Red Morn.’ Having read every 
one of Mr. Pemberton’s novels, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce this his masterpiece.” 

—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“We do not think Max Pemberton has eyep 
produced a brighter, breezier story than ‘Red 
Morn,’ which is full of healthy, legitimate 
excitement......The whole thing is excellently 
woven together, and the story abounds ip 
sprightly dialogue."—DAIZY MAIL, 





Angels, and Devils, and Map. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 


Author of “The Zionists,” &c. Gs. 


(Feb. 8th.) 


—————_____ 





Tomorrow’ S Tangle. 
By GERALDINE BONNER. (s. (Fe. 151) 


LL 





The Despoilers. 
By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of “The 
Belforts of Culben,” &c. 6s. (Feb. 22nd.) 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 


——$—$—$$—$$ = seca ot ee 
ne 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





FEBRUARY, 1904. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 

SPAIN AND MOROCCO. By His Excellency Senator 
Eugenio Montero Rios (President of the Spanish Senate), 

A NATIONAL TARIFF FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. By 
H. W. Wilson, Author of “Ironclads in Action.” 

EVELYN’S “GRAND TOUR.” By Austin Dobson. 

THE PROBLEM OF ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Major W. 
Evans-Gordon, M.P. (Member of the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration). 

CONCERNING DOCTORS. 
Pourri.” 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

SOME WINTER PLAYS. By Miss Eveline Godley. 

GUNNERY AND PARLIAMENT. By Arnold White. 

THE POET’S DIARY.—II. Edited by Lamia. 

A NAVAL VIEW OF THE ARMY. By A Retired Officer. 

COLONIAL FRIENDS AND FOREIGN RIVALS. by R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F R.S., Editor of the “Dictionary of 
Political Economy.” 


GREATER BRITAIN, 


By Mrs. Earle, Author of “Pot 


Price 6d. 


2s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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7 FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. 


Venice Checked, and How the Game 
How Florence Set, How ye 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. Cloth, 6s. 
This is a thrilling novel of Venice in the days when the sinister Council of 
Ten held sway. 








THE MERMAID SERIES. 
NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION. Cloth, 2s.6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
New Illustrated Prospectus is now ready and will be sent post-free on application. 


SOHN DRYDEN. (2 vols.) edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by Grorce SAINTSBURY. 
PHILIP MASSINGER. (2 vols.) With 
Critical and Biographical Essay and Notes by ArTHuR Srmows. 
(2 vols.) With an 
Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SwInBURNE. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON. 
NEW 63. NOVELS, 


THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. [2nd Impression. 


THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. [2nd Impression. 


THYRA VARRICK. 


By AMELIA E. BARE, 


KITTY COSTELLO. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. An Exposure 


of many Popular Delusions regarding Sleep. By Joun Bicrtow, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE MAGYARS. All about 


Budapest. By T. BerkeLey Suit. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





[2nd Impression. 








The FEBRUARY .. . 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Is now on Sale at all Booksellers’. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE GREATER INQUIRY. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE HOUSING QUESTION. 
By N. G. PIERSON (ex-Premier of Holland). 


THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN. 
THE CREEDS AND THE CLERGY: a Reply 

to Dr. Sanday. By the Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL. 
THE EARLY VICTORIANS. 


THE SURVIVAL OF SWEATING. 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


THE CLASSICS AS THEY MIGHT BE. 
By A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


By Sir EDWARD GREY. 


By E. 8. P. HAYNES, 


GEORGE GISSING: 


THE FAR EAST. 
(2) THE WORK OF NATURE. By A. J. HERBERTSON. 
(>) THE WAYS OF MAN. By A, M. LATTER. 
THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. P. CRESWELL. 
Chaps. VII. & VIII. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 


an Appreciation. 
By N. WEDD. 


MR. BURDEN. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A POLITICAL SATIRE DEALING WITH CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF KING 
ARTHUR IN AVALON AND OF THE 
LIFTING OF LYONNESSE. 4,.c7% cf 


the Round Table. 
Communicated by Gzorrrey oF Monmouts. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by GrorrrEy Junior. Square demy 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. By an Anonymous 


Writer. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


“The House of Quiet” is a book of an exceptional kind. A Government 
Official, forced by his health to live in retirement in the country, relates the 
story of his childhood and education, and his early religious experiences. The 
remainder of the book consists of extracts from his diaries, sketches of local 
characters, and the attempts he made to be useful to his neighbours. The 
motif of the book is to present the possibilities of dignity and beauty that 
exist in the simplest and least ambitious life. 


RUSKIN IN OXFORD, and other Studies. By 
the Very Rev. G. W. Kitcuty, D.D., Dean of Durham, With Illustrations, 
square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 

1898-1904, A Handbook By E. 

ROMAN FORU M, Burton-Browyn. With a Preface by 

Comm. Bont, Director of the Excavations. [Illustrations and Plans, 
fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. By Buss 


Carman, Author of ‘* The Pipes of Pan,’’ ‘“‘ The Green Book of the Bards.”” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next week. 


JEWISH FORERUNNERS OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY, By Avotra Dayzicer. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform with “ Origin of Species,” ‘‘ Descent of Man,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY 
WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED 
BY INSECTS. With Illustrations. [Ready nezt week. 


NOW READY.—The FEBRUARY Number of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
A Month of Talk—County Council Election—Free Church Manifesto— 
Bishop of Stepney’s Committee—Irish Education—The Classical Associa- 
tion—Teaching of Geometry — Mr. T. E. Page’s Address —‘* Towards 
Peace ’’—Herbert Spencer’s Will—Dr. Salmon's Death. 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES TO THE RESCUE! By Professor H, E. 
ARMSTRONG. 
SCHOOL VANS. By J. C. Mepp. 
AMERICAN LETTER. By Grorce H. Locke. 
PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
A DEFENCE OF THE CLASSICS. By Professor J. S. Puriuimorez. 
EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—II. The Point of View. By Professor Jouy 
ADAMS. 
MONTH BY MONTH: Memorabilia, Memoranda. 
OUR LEADERS.—II. Hernart. With a Portrait. 
THE EXAMINATION CHAOS. By CLoupesLer BReERetoy. 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM.—Il. ,The Leaving-Certificate. By the Heap- 
Master or University CoLLece ScHOoL. 
ABOVE THE LINE. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Lord Avebury’s “‘ Essays and Addresses.” 
SALARIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By T. L. Humserstonz. 
CORRESPONDENCE: The Education of the Engineer. By J. 8. Hopasor 
and CuaRLes M. Srvarr. 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. By R. HepGer WAttace. 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS. —II. The Passage from the Primary to the 
Secondary School. By Cuartorte L. Laurie. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. West Riding of Yorkshire. I. Derbyshire. 
III. Staffordshire. IV. Warwickshire. 
REVIEWS :— 
The Philosophy of Maps—English in England—History Made in America 
— Philosophy of Comte — Greek Grammars — Greek History — Minor 
Notices, &. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF. . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following beautifully IHustrated Articles, all Written - by 
Experts in their various lines;— 


“TRAPS AND TRAPPING.” Being the First of a practical and strikingly interesting 


Series of Articles dealing with the Trapping of all Vermin by a well-known Gamekeeper. 


“PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN.” The Proprietors 
of The County Gentleman have been so fortunate as to secure a Series of Articles on the subject of Angling 
by one of the most Expert Fishermen in the Country. ‘ 


“THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. What it Is and What it Does” 
The Eart or Onstow has granted The County Gentleman a Series of Interviews, which will appear weekly for 
a few weeks. 


“THE POCKET GARDENS OF JAPAN.” Every one who is interested ip 


Gardening will appreciate this Article by our Gardening Expert. 


“THE STUD-FARMS OF ENGLAND.” “C.arion”’ contributes another interes 


ing Article on this Subject. This week he writes on a Visit to the Theakston Hall Stud in Yorkshire, 


“THE PROMISE OF SPRING.” An Article for Women dealing with Fashions 
that will be Popular this Year. 


All the above Articles are beautifully Lllustrated. 


BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


To-day's Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following Articles :— 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 

THE STROKE IN SEA-FISHING. 

ROD AND GUN IN IRELAND. 

THE AMATEUR AND THE PROFESSIONAL HUNTSMAN. 
THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC MANURING. 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, and other Sports. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” ALSO CONTINUES TO OFFER 
LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND QUOTATION 
PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





ASK YOUR. NEWSAGENT TO SEND YOU A COPY OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” = vegularly. 
Price 6d. Weekly at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


POCO SOSS SSOP SSSOSHSSOSOOPOOOSOOCOOSOOS 


THE BEST BOOKS IN FICTION 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


nb ; ic will ask for their Books at all B ’ and Librari ishi 
esers, METHUEN will be glad if the public will ask for their Books at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, They are publishing New 
' Pa of the highest interest in the regions of Art, History, Theology, Philosophy, Biography, and Belles-Lettres, in addition to a 
large number of Reprints, with Coloured or other Illustrations, which were popular a century ago and are now commanding high prices 
in the Auction Rooms. 2 ; 7 . 
All good Booksellers have copies of these Books, and if any difficulty is experienced in seeing them, Messrs. METHUEN will be glad 














































esting to show them at their offices or send details to any applicant. 
The Far East. 
ietors MANCHURIA. By Atexanver Hosie. With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
Ln 10s, 6d. net. A complete Account of this important Province by the highest living authority on the subject, 
Glin, “This book is especially useful at the present moment, when the future of the country appears uncertain.’’—Times. 


“Replete with interest, full of information, interesting, and clearly written, it is made yet more attractive by a series of admirable photographs.” 
—Pall 


The Best Book on Japan. - 


” 
~ SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
bly foe . 
THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Browyew. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“These li full of portraits from the life.’—Morning Post. _ “It is the work of one who has lived in J i 
ry oe tT ewe Tiecanesting beak dhoas Japun taniaes bees Witie."—tathen Se ae 


A Theological Volume of the Highest Importance. 
An Epoch-Making Work. 
CeSt. Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published in “The Westminster Commentaries "— 


GENESIS. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon 


of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


. 
ion: ‘ 9 ; 
‘ | jJoHN BULL’S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL WONDERLAND. 
By C. G. and F, C. G. With 45 Illustrations by F. Carrutuers Govtp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. An “Alice” Parody on the Question of the Day. 
“ An exceptionally clever parody.” —Outlook. fils f : 
“Much food for merriment. ‘To those who can enjoy a political skit which pokes fuu, sometimes maliciously but never malevolently, at the Member for 
West Birmingham, these pages will furnish much amusement and entertainment.”’—Scotsinan. 

“ Protectionists with any sense of humour will enjoy the book as much as Free-traders.”—Truth, 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS. By E W. Boner, Litt.D. Profusely 


Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
An elaborate description of the worship of Spirits, Demons, and Gods in Egypt, from the earliest periods to the introduction of Christianity. 


E “ Allthe more important hieroglyphic texts on which he relies are here transcribed, and literally translated, and this, with its num i i 
’ combines to render the book the most complete as it is the most detailed study of Egyptian religion yet published .”—Pilot. esoud Siustentions, 
” “Seldom, if ever, has a contribution been made to the study of comparative religions more important than these two beautiful volumes.’’—Standard. 
“Dr. Budge’s volumes are a credit te English scholarship. We are entitled to expect from him what the French call a ‘definitive’ work on the subject, 
and the result fully answers our expectations,”—Athenzum. ” 





The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 


The New Volume of this very successful Series will be published on February 11th. All who are interested in the fine old 
sporting books of our forefathers should order their Bookseller to send them regularly the volumes of this Series. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. Surrzzs. With 13 Coloured 


: 4 Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the Text by Joun Leecu, 3s, 6d. net. 





The New Play in “The Arden Shakespeare” is 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited by H. C. Harr. Demy 8yo, 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Sie Shillings Each. 





% ‘ ring Ni i %e 66 ” . ’ 
|RSS CSNPa aetna ged eof es MG om ABANDONED” set MB Paty 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
A LOST ESTATE. (New Edition.) Mary E. Many. 
R GARNERED. Ricwarp Marsu. 
ABANDONED. W. Ciark RvSssELL. 
N THE YELLOW DIAMOND. ADELINE SERGEANT. 
), i ’ THE ROYAL QUAKER. Mrs. B. TANQUERAY. [February 11th, 
4 A CHANGE OF FACE. THomAS Coss. [February 18th, 
DAVID MARCH. J. S. FLETcuer. [February 25th, 





Kindly ask your Bookseller to show you the New Volumes of the most charming little edition of Shakespeare ever published. It i 
called THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, and is Edited by W. J. Craig. Hach naapher is bound ta leather, cota 
only One Shilling, and will go into your waistcoat pocket. 
‘: _ , Another of Messrs. METHUEN’S New Series, LITTLE BOOKS ON ART, is winning wide popularity. The last vol 
Bs is “WATTS,” by R. E. D. SKETCHLEY, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. — ; ain 7 er 

Messrs. METHUEN'S SIXPENNY NOVELS are receiving excellent additions, The last number of the “NOVELIST” “THE 
SIGN OF THE SPIDER,” by BerTRAM MITFORD, and the New Volume just published is “THE RED HOUSE,” by 
E. Nessir. Kindly ask for Methuen’s Sixpenny Novels everywhere. The New Number of Methuen’s Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of 
ALEXANDRE DumAS is “*AGTE.” This remarkable series of books may be seen everywhere, and should be bought by every one, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


DOSSSOSSOSHSSESOSOOSOSOOVHOSECESOOOSD 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
Containing the Chief Things which a Christian 
ought to Know, Believe, and Do to his Soul’s 


Health. 


St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. 


By the Rev. W. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of 


With a Preface by the 


Right Rev. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This Manual contains the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels from the Prayer- 
Book, together with Collects for ‘Black Letter” Saints’ Days, and other 
special occasions from ‘The English Liturgy,” Edited by the Rev. Percy 


Dearmer. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Comprehensive Series of Scholarly Manuals 
dealing with important branches of Religious 


Knowledge. 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at 
St. John’s, Oriel, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. 


Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. each net. 


Evidences of Christianit, 
By the Rev. L. Race, M.A., 
formerly Warden of the Bishop’s 
Hostel, Lincoln. [Shoitly. 


The Future State. 
By the Rev. S. C. Gayrorp, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College. 


A History of the American 
Church to the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century. By the 
Right Rev. LeiguTon CoLeman, 
S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware. 


The Church, its Ministry and 
Authority. By the Rev. DarwELu 
Stone, M.A., Librarian of Pusey 
House, Oxford. 


History of the Church to 325. 
By the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. 


The Reformation in Great 
Britain. By H. O. Wareman, 
M.A., and the Rev. LEiGaTon 
Pu wan, M.A. 

The Text of the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. K. Lake, M.A., 
Professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis and Early Christian Litera- 
ture in the University of Leyden. 


Early Christian Doctrine. By 














the Rev. Le1gutTon Puuuay, M.A. 


| The History of the Book of 


Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
J. H. Maupe, M.A. Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of St. 
Albans, 


Outlines of Old Testamen 
Theology. By the Rev. C. F. 
Burney, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew 
at St. John’s College, Oxford. 

of 


An Elementary History « 
the Church in Great Britain. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hutrtoy, P.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


The Continental Reforma- 
tion. By the Rev. B. J. Kipp, 
B.D.. Keble College, Tutor of Non- 
Collegiate Students, Oxford. 


The Articles of the Church 
of England. In 2 vols. 
By the Rev. B. J. Kipp, B.D. 
Vol. I.—Articles 1-8. ) In 1 vol. 
Vol. Il.—Articles 9-39. § 2s. net. 


The Hebrew Prophets. By 
the Rev. R. L. Ort.iey, ads 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
the University of Oxford. 

A Manual for Confirmation. 
By the Rev. T. Fretp, D.D., 
Warden of Radley College. 


A List of the Oxford Church Text-Books can be had on application. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A- 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Pullan has given us a work which will add a fresh charm and interest 
to the study of Holy Scripture, and which supplies an adequate and trust- 
worthy reply to the destructive criticism that has tended to unsettle and 
distress so many earnest minds.”—Church Quarterly Review, 


AN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M. 


A., late Fellow of All Souls’ 


College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The most gen we history of the Church of England that has ever been 


written, a boo 


scholarlike, lucid, full of matter, full of interest, just and 


true, and inspired with faith, hope, and ckarity, as few Church histories, or 
auy other histories, have ever been.”—The Right Rev. Bishop Stusss, 


THE BLIND PROPHET. 


A Dramatic Poem. 
Crown Svo, 3s.’ 6d, 


By HAROLD ELSDALE GOAD. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 


LECTURES, ARTICLES, ‘BOOKS, SPEECHES. 


AND LETTERS. 


With Hints on Writings for the Press. 


By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., Formerly Scholar of King’s 


‘ College, Cambridge. 


“It is crammed with useful hints.’’—Oxford Magazine. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


AW OF PUBLIC EDUC, 
TION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. CA 
The Full Text with Notes. By G. EDWARDES JO. 
Barrister-at-Law, and J. C. G. SYKES. Demy 8yo, 812 
21s. net. i. 
“A complete vade mecum for administrators of educational 
fullest and best of the many practical manuals that recent 
We forth.” —Times 
“We congratulate the authors of this work on the admirab} = 
arduous labours, and unhesitatingly affirm that their boalt rng weal et 
text-books extant on the intricate subject of education law. The scheme 
the work is excellent, and we know of none to which an anxious inquirer a 
turn more easily and readily for information and guidance.”—Education, x | 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. By BASIL E. HAMMOND, University 
Lecturer in History, Fellow and formerly Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Political Institutions of the 
Ancient Greeks.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published, 

This volume is intended to serve as a text-book for beginners in Comparatirg 


Politics (or the classification of States and their Governments , Sketch 
beginning and early growth of the more important States, , wm 


STUDY OF GEOMETRY. 
By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., F.R.S.E., Master at the Edinbureh 
Academy. Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 1s. . 
[Just Published, 
The object of this book is explained by the title. It is written for the 
beginner, whose fingers are all thumbs; and it only assumes that he cag 
sharpen a pencil, 
_Every problem is illustrated bya figure. No alternative constructions are 
given. Nothing essential has, it is hoped, been omitted, and no side issueg 
have been considered. The method is heuristic, but not genetic, 
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A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETICAL TYPES © AND 
EXAMPLES. Consisting of fully worked out Types (with 
rough work shown) and Sets of Examples. 

By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc. Assistant Master at 
Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book is issued in two ways— 

FE Types and Examples in one volume. 3s. 6d. 
. The yy oy separately. 3s. 
Copies may be had with and without Answers. 

This volume is intended to stand between the complete text-book of 
Arithmetic and the mere compilation of examples. Each Exercise is preceded 
by a model worked out according to methods approved by modern teachers, 
and explanatory notes are added where necessary; but the proof of the 
method, in many cases, is purposely left to be supplied by the teacher, 

Most of the recommendations of the Committee of the Mathematical 
Association have been adopted. 

“ This is exactly the book required by preparatory Mathematical Masters to 
enable them to carry out arithmetical teaching as suggested by the Mathe. 
matical Association.”’—Preparatory Schools Review. 

‘* Makes a serviceable book of practice for students preparing for examina 
tion in this subject.”—Scotsman. 

“The close study of decimals, their application to concrete examples and 
contracted methods, are points which go to the making of a course of 
Arithmetic which may be thoroughly recommended. We heartily wish that 
many may be found to adopt this book which, both in character and arrange 
ment seems to us to be a step in advance.”—Guardian, 


MELANGES FRANCAIS. An Ek. 


mentary Reader for the First and Second Years of French 
Instruction. By W. G. HARTOG, B.A. Lond., Principal of the 
French Department at the Central Foundation School, E.C.; 
Lecturer in French at University College, London. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

In use at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Leeds, Salisbury, Notting- 
ham, Xe. 

‘*A splendid companion to the same editor's ‘ Lectures e+ Conversations,’ 
bat intended for younger pupils. The selections are admirable in point of 
taste and variety. A very special and commendable’ feature is the series of 
suggestive questions which are given m the appendix on each of the selec- 
tions. The illustrations by Miss Williams are charming.” —Educational News. 


LECTURES et CONVERSATIONS 
FRANCAISES. A Reader for Middle and Upper Forms 
containing Subjects forrning a Suitable Basis for French Con- 
versation. By W. G. HARTOG, B.A. Lond. With a Map of 
France and a Plan of Paris, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ‘ 

In use at Cambridge, Manchester, St. Andrews, Hull, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Bangor, Edinburgh, Tonbridge, &c. 

““Mr. Hartog’s book meets a double requirement. In the extracts from 
French authors he gives abundant material for conversation......The second 
part contains sets of well-constructed questions in I’rench on the Text and on 
matters incidental thereto......A clear imap of France and a plan of Paris com- 
plete this admirable little book.”—Educational News. 

‘“‘This arrangement of pieces in prose and poetry for use as a reader has 
evidently been made by a practical man. The sequence is well graduated, and 
the hints for oral work given in the end show how to make the selections 





doubly useful.”’—Schoolmaster, 
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